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THE ROMANCE OF A THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 
A “TRUE STORY” AND AN ENTERTAINING ONE. 
Closing with Oyster Dressing, Cranberry Sauce, Etc., Etc. 


ee ERHAPS there was no romance in the 
turkey, but it is certain that the turkey 
was an important factor in the romance. 
And it is equally certain—that is, as cer- 
tain as anything can be in this world of 
mutations and surprises—that if there had 
been no turkey, there would have been 
no romance; at least none on this occa- 
sion. For the turkey not only originated 
the romance, but he was mainly instru- 
mental in bringing it to a happy conclu- 
sion. The masculine pronoun is used 
advisedly, for it was a fine, fat gobbler. I saw him brought 
to the block, and myself roasted him, and partook of his dainty 
flesh. I have never dined upon a more toothsome fowl than 
was he, and the memory of the accompanying gravy and 
cranberries lingers with me yet. 

I am telling youa true story, you see, all of which I saw and 
part of which—an important part, too—I was. Nor will I in 
aught extenuate my own importance, for if a woman cannot 
be egotistical in relating the one romance of her life, pray 
when may she be allowed this privilege? 

We, that is my sister and myself—Jennie and Emma Go- 
don—lived in a small Eastern town, which shall be nameless 
here, as its insignificance on the map duly warrants. I was 
the younger of the two, by three years, was likewise plain- 
looking, matter-of-fact, and—there is too much reason to sup- 
pose—rather disagreeable, by reason of a hasty, dictatorial 
temper. Jennie was pretty, and as amiable as she looked, so 
that she was as general a favorite as I was otherwise. We 
had lost our mother when we were both young, and our father 
died when Jennie was 18 years old. Father had held a posi- 
tion in the one bank of the town, that had brought him ina 
fair salary, and we had been well taken care of in our youth. 
But when he died—very suddenly, of a heart trouble—it was 
found that he had always lived up to his salary, and had saved 
nothing for his children. Poor man! he was still young, and 
but for his weakness, of which he was imperfectly aware, he 
might have lived 30 years longer, for he had no evil habits. 
But so it happened, he was taken from us, and left us the 
house and its furnishings, but absolutely nothing more. 

We accepted the situation, of course, as girls must and do. 
Jennie, having had a fair education before we were orphaned, 
secured a position as teacher in one of our town schools. She 
succeeded nicely in her work, but frequent attacks of ill-health 
made it impossible for her to secure promotion, in fact ren- 
dered it extremely difficult for her to keep any position in the 
schools. Indeed, but for the fact that two or three rich men 
of the little town patronized us—to my great but concealed 


wrath—for our father’s sake, she would have been turned out 
long before the date—eight years after father’s death—when 
my story begins. I, though I did not know enough to teach, was 
not idle during those years. I took in sewing, raised vegeta- 
bles, small fruit, chickens, anything through which money 
could be wheedled out of the purses of our careful towns 
people. 

And so we lived comfortably enough for two modest, un- 
ambitious spinsters in a small town. Not that we were with- 
out ambitions altogether. Jennie’s great desire was to be well 
enough and rich enough to take a course at a musical conserva- 
tory; and her desire was mine, of course, for she had always 
been the delight of my heart and the apple of my eye. But I 
cherished another desire, even more strongly, for I believed 
that its fulfillment would satisfy Jennie’s wishes also, and that 
was to see my pretty sister happily married. I did not allude 
to this desire that so often filled my thoughts, for both Jennie 
and I were of reticent nature, and said little concerning our 
innermost thoughts. Besides, I was beginning to despair, as 
the years rolled on, of ever realizing my romantic hopes for 
my sister. There was no one good enough for her in that 
quiet little town, and eligible strangers from abroad never 
thought of visiting such a Sleepy Hollow of a place. 

So time wore on until the summer which brought upon the 
scene for us a messenger of Fate, in the person of that tur- 
key. Now the turkey, considered asa barn-yard fowl, is nota 
type of high intelligence ; but this individual of the species 
was certainly endowed with genius. Or was it simply that the 
fate which designed him to be the instrument for bringing 
about a great deal of happiness, had perversely inspired him 
to constitute himself such a cause of mischief and misery be- 
forehand ? 

Now, in my various devices for raising money, I had tried 
poultry, of course, but I had also tried small fruit rais- 
ing. And I had found that the two occupations could not be 
combined as a source of profit, for the small fruit which the 
fowls absorbed, though no doubt to the great enhancement 
of the fine flavor of their flesh, was not allowed for on mar- 
ket-day. So I relinquished the part of my business which 
was least satisfactory singly, and gave up the fowls. But 
subsequently I learned that this was not enough in order to 
secure the full profits of my fruit. It was further necessary 
that all my neighbors should relinquish the pleasures of poul- 
try-raising also. Alas! I sought the impossible! I had my 
garden fence remade, built higher, rendered umperchadde with 
barbed wire, but in vain. The fowls continued to be a terror 
that fled not by day, and a nightmare that abided by night, 
until—but I shall come to that in due time. 

Our nearest neighbor on one side was a Mrs. West, a timid, 
gentle widow, who lived with her only son. Robert West we 
always spoke of as the “ old-young man ”’; partly because we 
were uncertain as to his age, and partly because he hada 
grave air and sober expression that did not seem to match 
exactly with his fresh complexion and curly brown hair. He 
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was not handsome, though most people called him good- | 


looking, and I would admit the appropriateness of the ad- 
jective if the emphasis was placed on the first syllable. He 
looked as good as he was, and, though we found him a trifle 
dull at first, he was thoroughly and undeniably good. Un- 
selfish, brave, true, forgiving and generous—no wonder that 
his mother idolized him. He managed a farm belonging to 
her about a mile from the town, and managed it, we were told, 
with much prudence and success. She kept house for him in 
the neatest possible style, and amused herself with a yard of 
fowls. O those fowls, what trouble and vexation they did 
cause me! She meant to keep them up, of course, but 
the hens that can neither scratch their way under a fence nor 
fly over it, have yet to be invented. And as for the turkeys— 
but language fails me here! 

Mrs. West attended our church and we met at sociables. 
She was always pleasant to us, and she and Jennie became 
great friends. I got rather tired of her meekness, I must 
confess, and just a trifle bored at her endless praises of her 
Robert. As for the old-young man himself, he was always 
polite, in his grave way, and occasionally called with his 
mother, and sometimes, at long intervals, by himself. We re- 


garded him just as we did any other neighbor, until, about a 
year before the turkey episode, a cousin from a distance, who 
was visiting us, took occasion to make teasing remarks, and 
to ask who it was young West came to see. This put a new 
phase onthe matter. I had never thought of associating the 
young man with any sentiment. But he was not good enough 
for Jennie, at least he was not handsome enough, and as for 
me—pshaw! that was all nonsense. Our cousin’s remarks 
too—though we knew her to be agiddy, flutter-witted woman, | 
always imagining some absurdity—caused us to have a feeling 
of embarrassment that was not at all pleasant, when our 
neighbor called again. 

On the whole, I almost wished that he would not come any 
more, but then he was so simple in his manners that after | 
awhile I quite reasoned away all nonsense, and began to en- 
joy his visits again; though I made a mental resolve to look | 
out for any love-making on his part. Nothing, however, could 
have seemed, to casual observation, farther from his thoughts. 
This was a year before the critical summer, and before the 
serpent entered into our Eden, in the form of—a turkey ! 

Mrs. West had always kept fowls, but had contented herself | 
hitherto with ordinary poultry. I had protested against their | 
ravages mildly, but as I knew that every effort was made to | 
restrain their evil propensities, peaceful relations still existed | 
between the two families. But in an evil hour, in the spring 
of this year, Mrs. West decided to try her hand at raising 
fancy fowls. She therefore imported some settings of choice 
eggs, and a pair of full-grown bronze turkeys. Now, I 
have seen the virtues of these birds detailed in poult- 
erers’ catalogues, but never yet have noted a mention of the 
remarkable double back-action spring of the knee-joints, 
enabling them to leap any fence in the world. They do not 
fiy—it is ridiculous to imagine that those short wings could lift 
those great long bodies over an eight-foot fence. I have seen 
them in the act. They gave a mighty kick, then a tremendous 
spring, and presto! over they were! It was the gobbler that 
led in the mischief; young and bubbling over with adven- 
turous desire. Not only could he leap over any lofty barrier, 
but when penned in the barn-yard, he would just double up 
those springy knees like a jackknife, fold his wings under 
his tail, and squeeze his long body through a hole that seemed 
hardly large enough for a half-grown chicken. And, of 
course, when on evil bent he would lead the whole yard of 
fowls with him. 


The first time that I saw that awful turkey leap over my 


barbed wires, and half a dozen roosters flutter after him, my 


heart sank into my shoes. It was in early June, and I knew 
they were after my strawberries. Of course I flew after them, 
and they rushed wildly about, tramping upon my precious 
plants. They pretended that they had not the least idea how 
to get out again, and so I must open the gate, forsooth, and 
lead them around two or three times before I could make 
them go out. I drove them in a troop into Mrs. West’s front 
yard, and when she came out, her cap-strings flying wildly, | 
fear that I expressed my opinion of her fowls with more em- 
phasis than politeness. That very afternoon I had an extra 
wire put on the fence; Robert West, when he came home, 
strengthened fortifications on his side and came over to apolo- 
gize ; and once more peace reigned in Warsaw. Alas, for the 
stability of human hopes! One day, three weeks later, I came 
home, hot and tired, having been toa city some miles away 
with an especially choice consignment of raspberries. Jennie 
met me at the door, her face full of sympathy. 

“The fowls have been in the garden again, dear. I fear 
they have done much mischief.” 

They had! They had ruined my choicest currants, picking 
off a dozen or so from each bunch, and I verily believe they 
had devoured a half-bushel of raspberries. Oh, how angry I 


_was! First I cried and cried, and said it was no use for me 


to try to do anything. Then I called Mrs. West and Robert 


| all the hard names I could think of, but seeing something 
| very like a smile lurking around my amiable sister’s mouth I 
| desisted and ran upstairs, where I cried till I was quite tired 
_ out. But at tea-time I came down with stern resolution. I 


did not try to eat, but drank two cupfuls of tea to string up 
my nerves for the encounter. Then I went across the road, 
and finding Robert West at work in his garden, as I expected, 
I proceeded to unburden my mind to him. Oh, I was cool 
enough now, of course! I told him, with an affectation of 
stern judgment that must have seemed very absurd, that he 
was selfish and cruel and heartless co let his fowls do me so 
much injury, and that I should never forgive him, if he did 
not prevent it in future. But the kindness that looked out of 
his gray eyes was too much for me before my tirade was half 
done, and with another burst of passionate tears I hastily re- 
treated. 

When, the next day, the young man called, I did not go 
into the room, and when Jennie told me that he had offered 
to pay for the damage which his fowls had done, I began to 
cry again, and said that he was adding insult to injury. As I 
would not look at the matter reasonably, Jennie forebore 
further discussion. We avoided the subject after that, and 
there was a decided coolness between us and the Wests for 
some time. 

Three times and out! Several weeks went by peacefully. 
Jennie had gone back to teaching school again, with the open- 
ing of the September term, and all my thoughts were given 
to the work of watching my ripening grapes. But one day, 
when coming home from an errand, while yet a quarter of a 
mile away, I saw that demoniac turkey again. He crossed 
the road, gave one of those frightful leaps with outstretched 
wings, and disappeared from my vision in the foliage of my 
garden. How I did run the rest of the way home! And 
when I made my way, panting, into the garden, and beheld 
the incarnate mischief with outstretched neck devouring the 
beautiful Catawbas of the topmost trellis, I was literally 
bursting with rage. I hurled a stone at him with such mighty 
force that—had I not been a woman—it might have hit him 
on the head (which, I have been assured, is a very vulnerable 
point in a turkey) and killed him. As it was, it crashed ina 
pane of one of my choicest cold frames. But I drove the ill- 
omened fowl] out through the gate at last, and with a continual 
shower of sticks and stones—which kept him bobbing his 
wicked head about but none of which came within a mile 
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(hyperbolically speaking) of hitting him—I got him into Mrs. 
West’s yard. She was there alone, and I am ashamed to say 
that I abused her savagely and told her that I would never 
speak to her or her son again. I knew that I hurt the kind- 
hearted woman cruelly with my harsh words, but I was too 
angry to care. The next morning Jennie came into the room 
where I was clearing away the breakfast dishes, with a very 
merry smile on her face. In her hand she held a note which 
she gave tome. I opened it and read: “The bearer begs 
that he may be allowed to offer himself as a sacrifice to the 
flames, in expiation for past offenses.” 

I looked at Jennie in bewilderment. For explanation she 
told me to come to the front door. There on the porch stood 
that turkey, my torment, leaning against a post. His wings 
were clipped and both legs were bound in splints, so that lo- 
comotion was evidently impossible for him. His craven, de- 
jected aspect was delightful to witness. After I had recovered 
a little from the “sudden glory” I felt at the sight of his hu- 
miliation, came the question : 

“What shall we do with the possessed animal ?” 

“Do with him?” said Jennie. “ Roast him and eat him to 
be sure. He will give us a Thanksgiving feast such as we 
have not enjoyed for years. It was very kind of Mr. West to 
give him to us and you must tell him so, dear Emma, in your 
prettiest words.” 

I blushed hotly. Yes, it was very good of him to thus sac- 
rifice this costly bird, and I had been very rude and did not 
in the least deserve such generosity. And it was quite proper 
that I should eat humble-pie. But I feared that I should cut 
as ridiculous a figure as the turkey did. Though he was 
going to be made into humble-pie, which was worse! We 
put the wretched bird in a little home-made pen, which would 
not have confined his vigorous spirit half an hour had we not 
tied him by the leg to a stout post. Then we fed him well, 
and it was quite delightful to see how fat he grew, and how 
meek, in his captivity. 

And the apology? Yes, I made it, though it was like 
swallowing a very bitter pill. I made it to Mrs. West, and 
she received it so very graciously that, I grieve to say, my 
unregenerate spirit was almost ready to rise in rebellion 
again. I wanted the young man to call for his apology, but 
as he did not come for a week, I got to worrying about it so 
much that I could not sleep at night. Finally, I met him on 
the street, and though my confusion choked me so that I did 
not know what I said, I did manage to tell him how sorry I 
was for my temper, and that I hoped he would forgive me. 
The warmth of his hand-grasp, the tender tone of his voice, 
quite overcame me. And when I stammered out that I 
hoped he would call soon, so that my sister might further 
thank him, there was a look in his eyes which I did not un- 
derstand. Did he think I was a hypocrite or a flirt? I really 
felt now that he had a tender spot in his heart for Jennie, and 
feared that my ugly temper was interrupting a romance. He 
was a good fellow, I knew, even if he was not handsome 
enough for Jennie. 

Well, the busy weeks went by, and Thanksgiving day was 
drawing near. Robert West called in oftener than usual, and 
I began to say to myself that he really was much handsomer 
than I had thought ; perhaps being in love made him hand- 
some. At any rate there was no doubt in my mind that his 
amiable qualities increased upon acquaintance. I had never 
before admired him so much, but I felt more shy when in his 
presence than of old, and I wanted to steal away and leave 
him and Jennie to say sweet things to each other, only Jennie 
would not let me do it, somehow. If I invented some excuse 
for leaving the room, she would always soon follow and insist 
upon my return, with her, for no amount of persuasion would 
induce me to go back without her. I felt that I needed her 
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re-assuring presence to protect me from the consciousness of 
my own recent rudeness. As a child, I had been painfully 
and foolishly shy, but why, after having attained to a certain 
degree, at least, of womanly self-possession, I should revert 
again to my girlish absurdities, was something that neither 
Jennie nor I could understand. One thing I knew increased 
my shyness. There was something on my mind that gained 
added weight as the days went by, but in spite of my general 
loquacity, I did not seem to be able to speak of it. 

At last, one Saturday morning, when Jennie and I were 
looking over our account of expenses and making a list of 
purchases to be made before Thanksgiving, I managed to 
blurt out—* Jennie, I do not know—I think—that is I imag- 
ine—that the—the Wests—would like to be asked—1 mean 
don’t you think we ought to ask them—to eat some of that— 
that turkey?” 

‘Of course,” replied Jennie, with alacrity—“ of course we 
shall ask them, that is, and I really think they would like to 
come.” 

“Will you please give the invitation then, Jennie,” said I, 
feeling as though a great load had rolled from my mind. “It 
would come nice from you, you know.” 

Jennie looked at ine quizzically. 

“ Are you still brooding over the old trouble?” she said. 
“T think I can assure you that it is now quite forgotten.” 

“Tt may not be forgiven, though,” said I, blushing. ‘“ And 
I really would like to get up a dinner for them, just as nice a 
one as we can afford, Jennie, so as to make things even 
again.” 

I do not know why I should have blushed even more under 
Jennie’s quiet look, but I did, and I went on hurriedly. 

“You know we have the—the turkey, and a dressing of 
oysters and some cranberries would not cost anything to 
speak of, and we need not have more than two vegetables 
besides potatoes, if they are nicely cooked, and a salad, and I 
have plenty of jellies and canned fruits, and pumpkin pies 
are a mere nothing, and—” 

“Not your pumpkin pies, Emmy,” said Jennie, smiling; 
“they are delicious realities. And a dinner party will be 
quite an event in our lives, will it not? And if you will get 
up the dinner, Emmy—such a dinner as you only cav prepare 
—who knows what it may win for you? Robert West’s affec- 
tions lie deep, but if anything can bring them to the surface, 
I am sure it will be your oyster dressing and cranberry sauce, 
not to say anything of your—” 

No matter what; I was very glad that a ring at the door- 
bell called my sister away at that moment, for I did not want 
to hear any more of such foolish talk. Fortunately she had 
callers all the morning, who apparently made her forget her 
nonsense, for I heard no more about the Wests from her for 
several days, when she told me quietly enough that she had 
asked them to eat their Thanksgiving dinner with us and 
they had accepted the invitation. 

I need not inflict upon my readers a detailed account of 
the preparation of that Thanksgiving dinner. Jennie left it 
to me, as she said she would, and I, being a born housewife, 
thoroughly enjoyed it. The turkey was the important feature 
of the dinner, of course. I hired a small boy to decapitate 
him, and prepared a forcemeat of chopped oysters and bread- 
crumbs that was excellent. The gravy was flavored with 
oysters also ; the cranberry sauce had jellied to perfection. 
There was a salad of lettuce and celery which I may say, 
though I did make it, could hardly have been surpassed by 
Soyer himself. I had mashed potatoes, of course, beaten 
with a fork to a flaky heap that looked like a snowdrift, baked 
sweet potatoes, and old-fashioned dried sweet corn, stewed 
slowly to exquisite tenderness. I had white bread and Gra- 
ham bread, and butter that I could warrant had been made 
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from cream. These for the substantials, after which followed 
pumpkin and apple pies and a beautiful nut cake, all of my 
own making, and grapes that had grown in my garden, and 
which I had managed to keep in tkeir perfection for this 
_ occasion, by hanging them up in a cool, perfectly dry attic 
closet. 

Somehow, though I remember all.about the preparation of 
that dinner, and could give the recipe of every dish that I 
prepared for it, I cannot remember much about the eating 
part, except that every one seemed to be so pleased and 
happy. Jennie talked to both the guests, in her pretty, ani- 
mated way, and thus shielded my stupidity, for I was as 
dumb as one of the oysters in the gravy, or the turkey itself. 
Robert West carved the turkey, preserving meanwhile the 
gravity of a judge, and helped us with as much ease as though 
he were the host. Mrs. West praised everything with a vol- 
ubility that was embarrassing as well as tiring. But every- 
thing was good, I can take my oath on that, and I know 
when things are good. Robert says that is the reason I 
am a good cook ; that many women are poor cooks simply 
because they do not know the difference between good and 
bad food, and I suppose he is right—he always is. 

After our Thanksgiving party, Robert West began coming 
to the house with really alarming frequency. I knew some- 
thing was going to happen, but before I had had time to con- 
sider the probabilities much, something did happen, and it 
was not at all what I had expected. 

It was, perhaps, two weeks after Thanksgiving. Robert 
had come in, and we were sitting about the fire as usual. 


Suddenly Jennie, who had seemed up to that moment in the 
full enjoyment of health and spirits, remarked that she had a 
bad headache, and got up to leave the room. Now she never 
had headaches, though she was often ill otherwise, and I 
took alarm immediately, and wanted to bathe her head in hot 


water and rub it with camphor, etc. But when I followed 
her into the other room, protesting that I would excuse my- 
self to Mr. West, and do any thing, she said: 

“It is a mere nothing, you foolish child; go back. I shall 
go to bed and sleep it off without any trouble.” 

Of course, I went back then, and I was so hurt at my sister’s 
strange way of treating my sympathy that I did not notice 
that my visitor was unusually embarrassed. However, he 
plunged recklessly into conversation, and before I could in 
the least understand what it all meant he was asking me to 
be his wife. I looked at him in utter amazement. 

“Why,” I gasped, “I thought it was Jennie you wanted!” 

How he laughed! And then he put his arm around me and 
kissed me, and called me “a dear little unselfish goose!” 

“You should not call me names,” I said; “I am not a 
goose—nor a turkey either!” 

How he laughed at that, and said—“ Bless that turkey!” 

“ And,” I went on, “ Iam not unselfish; it is Jennie who is 
unselfish. Tell me,” I said, “ does Jennie understand the 
state of your affections?” 

“She does,” he answered, smiling, “and she entirely ap- 
proves of them. But, my darling, you—” 

“Do you suppose,” said I, interrupting him, “that she pre- 
tended to have a headache just to give—to give you a 
chance ?” 

““T think very likely she did,” he replied, “‘as she promised 
to do something of the sort for me.” 

“Oh! the perfidious darling!” and in my astonishment at 
the discovery of such powers of deception in my truthful and 
transparent sister, I almost forgot the subject under dis- 
cussion. But Robert did not forget it so readily. 

“Emma, dear,” he said, “you have not answered my ques- 
tion yet. Tell me, darling—” 

“ Wait a minute,” I said. “You know I have behaved very 


badly to you, and very, very badly to your mother. I have 
shown you that I have a bad, ugly temper—”’ 

“Yes, dear,” he said, smiling,—and you have no idea what 
a lovely smile he has, though he is not handsome, not near 
handsome enough for Jennie; how glad I am that he was not! 
But I went on—“ and knowing all that, dear— ” 

At that word “ dear,” which slipped out, I don’t know how, 
he got hold of my hand, and squeezed it so hard that I 
almost cried out—“ knowing all that, you still want this disa- 
greeable, foolish little spitfire—”’ Here he put his hand over 
my mouth, saying— 

“Don’t abuse the girl I love best in the world!” 

And at these wards, and the tenderness that shone in his 
eyes, I quite broke down, and laying my head on his breast, 
I sobbed out— 

“Dear Robert, I am #o¢ good enough for you, but if you 
want me, darling, I will love you all my life !” 

Yes, he did not doubt that, and I had always been the ob- 
ject of his desire, he said. He had never even dreamed of 
raising his eyes to Jennie. And what’s more, he said that he 
believed that I had loved him all the time, though I did not 
know it. 

But he was wrong there. I am sure that I did not. If he 
had never cared for me, especially if he had loved Jennie, I 
should never have cared for him in the least in that way. 
But when I knew that he loved me, knowing what he was—so 
good, and true and kind—how could I help loving him in 
return? There is the difference between a man’s love and a 
woman’s—that is, if she is a true woman. 

We were foolishly happy that night, of course, and though 
ten years have since passed, I do not think that we have got 
overit yet. For Robert and I belong to that small class of 
fortunate couples who are truly said to be made for each 
other. In one another’s hopes, desires and joys we both find 
our happiness, and no cloud, ever so small, could fall upon 
either life without marring the sunshine of the other. 

And Jennie? Well, her unselfish gladness in my happiness 
was rewarded before long by a romance not as commonplace 
as mine, but not more bright and sweet. Some time I may 
tell you how it all happened. 

I need only say, further, that Robert and I live in our old 
home now. Our fruit garden is protected bya fence 15 feet 
high, and we raise bronze turkeys also. Robert’s mother lives 
with us, and is the loveliest, sweetest grandmother that can 
be found anywhere. Small wonder,-you might think, if you 
could see what- prodigies her grandchildren—two sturdy, 
dark-eyed boys—are. And every Thanksgiving Jennie and 
her sweet little girls—there are three of them now—and her 
good husband, come to us to enjoy—prepared in my best style, 
with oyster dressing and cranberry sauce—our Thanksgiving 
Turkey. 

—Eunice C. Corbett. 
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THANKSGIVING NOVELTIES. 
SUITED TO MODERN WaAyYs AND TASTES. 

yFTER the gathering in of the harvests 
ay by the Massachusetts colonists in the 
4, year 1621, Gov. Bradford made pro- 
vision for rejoicing, especially to- 
gether with praise and thanksgiving, 
because of God’s tender care 
}z, over the few brave but helpless 
=.@2 men and women, thousands of 
miles from the home of their 
fathers, with the waves of the mighty Atlantic rolling between 
them and the fireside of their early days. Two years later the 
colony was visited with a terrible drought, and a day of fast- 
ing and prayer was appointed, which was turned into thanks- 

giving by the coming of rain in the midst of the devotions. 
Gov. Bradford had been succeeded by Gov. Winthrop, 
when the harvest of 1630 proved a failure. The supplies of 
food ran short, and the governor dispatched a ship to the 
mother country for provisions. Storms and contrary winds 
detained the ship so long that the people were reduced to 


great extremities to obtain sustenance sufficient to sustain | 


life. Again a day of fasting and prayer was appointed, and 


while the suppliants were yet at prayer, the good ship Lyons | 


dropped her anchor in the harbor, and soon after distributed | f5¢ an hour, then sprinkle with salt, allowing a level tablespoonful 


her supply of relief, again turning a day of fasting and prayer 
into one of thanksgiving. 

By these and countless other divine favors the custom 
grew, until in New England it began to be an annual custom 
for the governor of the colonies to appoint a day of thanks- 
giving in connection with the in-gathering of the harvests. 
It soon became a peculiar day in the social life of New Eng- 
land. During the Revolution a National Thanksgiving was 
annually recommended by Congress, and Washington recom- 
mended such a day after the adoption of the Constitution. 
During the rebellion, President Lincoln frequently recom- 
mended the observance after Union victories, and in 1863 
made a proclamation for a national Thanksgiving. Since 
that time such a proclamation has been annually issued, and 
custom has fixed on the last Thursday of November for its 
observance—so that the custom became general throughout 
the United States. True Christians love to bow the head in 
thankfulness for blessings vouchsafed unto the people of the 
state and the nation, and for countless blessings of life, be- 
fore participating in the feasting in which custom has led us 
to indulge on this day. 

We have all read and dreamed of the overflowing table of 
our forefathers on this special day, but custom and progress 
have taught us to vary in many ways the menu of the Thanks- 
giving dinner to suit more modern ways and tastes; and 
while the home coming is just as general, the greetings just 
as hearty as formerly, a modern Thanksgiving menu would 
afford many contrasts to one established in the early days. 
Here are a few ways of preparing some pretty holiday cakes, 
that can be heartily recommended : 

Cocoanut Pyramid. 

Make a cake, using a scant half-cupful of butter, two cupfuls of 
sugar, one of sweet milk, three of flour, three teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder, and whites of four eggs added last. Bake in biscuit- 
tins, and when cool enough cut into small squares. Dip these into 
frosting and then roll in grated cocoanut. It will require three 
times the amount of frosting that would be necessary for the top 
alone. Lay these squares on a cake-standard, each layer narrow- 
ing up one row until » point is reached; then sprinkle over the 
whole loose cocoanut. ‘The effect is beautiful. 


Colored Cakes. 
Another way of preparing the squarcs of cake is to roll each in 
frosting that has been colored with vegetable coloring matter. 


This can be procured at any confectioner’s, and is considered en- 
tirely harmless. When several colors are used, mixed with the 
white squares, it makes a beautiful basket of cake, and one very 
suitable for a holiday. 

Almond Cake. 

One cupful of sugar, 134 cupfuls of flour, three eggs, two table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water, one teaspoonful of baking-powder. 
Bake in two layers; between put one pint of thick sweet cream, 
whipped, flavored and sweetened to taste; stir in this one pound of 
blanched almonds, chopped very fine; spread between and on top. 
Fruit Cookies. 

Two cupfuls of brown sugar, two cupfuls of chopped raisins, two 
eggs, one cupful of butter, four tablespoonfuls of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda, one tablespoonful of cinnamon and one-half 
teaspoonful of nutmeg. 

Porcupine Pudding. 

This can be prepared the day before needed. Make a yellow 
cake and bake in a biscuit-tin. Use the yolks of four eggs, butter 
the size of an egg, one cupful of milk, two cupfuls of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one cupful of sugar. Frost over 
with white frosting, then stick thickly over the top of the cake 
blanched almonds, standing them on end. Serve with a dressing 
of cold, thin custard mixed with sweet cream. The yellow cake 
with the white trimmings makes a lovely looking pudding and 
tastes as well as it looks. Use a trifle of almond flavoring. 

Salted Almonds. 

To every cupful of blanched almonds add a tablespoonful of 

melted butter, lard or olive-oil; stir them well and let them stand 


for each cypful of nuts. Pour the nuts into a baking-tin, place in 
a moderately hot oven, and bake until brown, stirring occasionally 
while browning. 
Peanut Candy. : 
For 15 cents’ worth of peanuts, use two teacupfuls of granulated 
sugar; shell and rub off the brown peel, and chop fine ; pour the 
sugar into a hot, dry skillet and stir constantly with an iron spoon. 
This will soon lump and look brown, but continue the stirring and 
suddenly it will become liquid. At this moment stir in the 
chopped peahuts and pour out directly on buttered tins. When 
slightly cool, scum off with a knife. When cool, it is ready for 
use, and is finer than can be bought. 
—Annie Wade. 
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THANKSGIVING FLOWERS. 


Just underneath old home windows 
Is a wonderful topaz light, 

And a fire of rubies flaming forth 
From a mystical ring of white ; 

Lo, the afterglow of the summer-—- 
Chrysanthemums, warm and bright. 


Just under the old home windows 
Is a frolicsome childish band, 
And they pluck the topaz blooms—to them 
The most wonderful flowers in the land; 
But the maidens pace the old garden, 
With rose-red buds in their hand. 


Just under the old home windows 
Is a sorrowful, grieving one, 

And she culls a sombre fringe of flowers, 
Like her darkened life. ‘‘ But the sun 

Shines for purple blossom and golden,” 
She says, with new hope begun. 


Then out from the old home threshold 
Comes the mother—dear household saint— 

And she plucked a white chrysanthemum, 
Like some purified soul, from which plaint, 

Passion, pain and darkness have vanished, 
And left neither stain nor taint. 


So under the old home windows 

Meet the loving, grieving and worn, 
And they find a message rare and sweet 

In the radiant flower-petals borne ; 
And a prelude to joy is sounded, 

This gracious Thanksgiving morn! 


— Helen Chase. 
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AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS. 
VIII. 
A CHRISTMAS FEsTIVAL—SANTA CLaus “ AT HomE”—A DOLL RE- 
CEPTION—AN ORANGE TEA—A GREEN TEA—AN ORANGE TEA- 
TABLE—AN ORANGE TREE. 


A CHRISTMAS FESTIVAL. 


S the Merry Christmas-tide draws near, 

with its ever-recurring, all-absorbing 

‘interest, everybody is anxiously de- 

vising novel and pretty articles for 

Christmas gifts, and eagerly seeking 

for every idea that can be helpful for 

that joyful day which “makes the 

whole world kin.” How like a rare 

alchemy is the Christmas joy! It 

transmutes even the dullest, most 

sordid dross, into pure gold; the 

most prosaic, hard and grinding lives, 

into something endurable, full of 

hope and brightness. From the dawn 

of that first blessed Christmas, when 

the morning stars sang together and 

angelic choirs chanted their Gloria in Excelsis Deo, the world 
has been growing brighter, better, happier. The children 
gather round the chimney hearth, to dream and prattle of good 
Saint Nicholas, or strive to catch the sound of coming sleigh 
bells, as they cuddle down in their soft, warm beds to dream 
in reality of reindeers and red sleighs. Older children hurry 
home with all sorts of queer bundles and mysterious pack- 
ages; Christmas-trees twinkle with their myriad lights in 
countless homes, while Christmas chimes ring sweetly out 
upon the frosty air the never-ceasing melody of “ Peace on 
earth, good will to men,” the Christmas brightness shines 


across the earth, the Christmas music sounds around the world. 

The busy workers in the Festival Brigade, who rest not at 
any season, had planned an appropriate and attractive en- 
tertainment, to come just a few days before the holidays, so 
that the hurried and busy ones who had not time to make 
gifts themselves, for loved ones, could find dainty and artistic 
articles, such as their own fingers would have fashioned, all 


ready for their purchasing in the Christmas Bazar. Here 
were a bewildering array of beautiful and useful specimens 
of fancy work, too numerous to mention in detail, which 
found ready purchasers, as they were displayed upon the 
counters and tables, presided over by charming young ladies. 
The Bazar was fitted up as an elegant drawing-room, with 
silken draperies, Jortieres, lace curtains, banners, screens, 
standing lamps, and articles of bric-a-brac, and was so at- 
tractive that the stock in trade was very soon disposed of. 

In the opposite corner of the large hall was the great at- 
traction for the children, the Christmas booth, representing 
a snow palace, composed of a light frame-work in shape of 
a Swiss chatelet, with turreted corner windows, and peaked 
roof covered with fleecy cotton, frosted to represent snow, 
from which hung huge icicles, while glittering columns of 


frost and ice held it up and formed the arched frame-work of | 
| the ladies in attendance were dressed in becoming costumes 


the doors and windows. Pretty cards of invitation, decorated 
with a picture of Santa Claus, with his pack of toys upon his 
back, surrounded by a wreath of holly leaves, had been lib- 
erally distributed, and bore the following legend : 
“ Santa Claus at Home. 
To receive the Little Folks, from 6 to 10 P. M. 
Christmas Trees. A Doll Reception. 
Little Jack Horner and his-Pie. 
Candies, Nuts, Toys and Fruits. 
All the Children are invited. 
Pretty things to see and buy.” 


' carried away as souvenirs of the occasion. 


The palace was lighted by red and yellow lanterns of quaint 
design, while in the dim background was old Santa Claus 
himself, in his furry robes and great bear-skin cap, with his 
long white beard and rosy cheeks, causing great merriment 
among the little folks as they marveled at his genial aspect 
and the wealth of treasures which surrounded him. A number 
of pretty Christmas-trees of various sizes and prices, boxed 
and ready for use, helped to screen him from too close in- 
spection by curious youngsters. 

The two large corner windows occupying the turrets were 
filled, one with a tempting array of delicious home-made and 
French candies, in fancy boxes and donbonnieres, while the 
other was arranged as a miniature drawing-room, beautifully 
furnished, with a doll reception in progress, a brilliant and 
fashionable scene. Here at the entrance door stood the dig- 
nified colored footman, in his broadcloth suit, while near by 
the jaunty Dinah, in white apron and gay turban, waited to 
relieve the lady dolls of their outside wraps. The beautiful 
hostess, arrayed in green velvet and pink satin, en ¢raine, re- 
ceived her distinguished guests; among them a fair bride, with 
her devoted groom; the charming Mrs. Cleveland, in a pale 
blue brocade, with white satin petticoat; Madam Jenness- 
Miller, gorgeous in orange-colored satin and black Chantilly 
lace, over a full suit of dainty surah reform underwear, and 
a great many other dolls of various styles and types. Some 
were dressed to represent French donnes, others as German 
Srauleins, still others as Swiss and Italian peasant girls, while 
cunning Topseys, sailor boys, and round-faced babies in white 
caps and long clothes rejoiced the hearts of all doll-loving 
little girls. While this department especially pleased the 
latter, near by was another that suited the little boys much 
better. It contained, in a quaint little corner, Jack Horner 
and his wonderful Pie, from which came all manner of toys 
on demand—whips, whistles, balls, tops, balloons, everything 
dear to the hearts of small boys. This feature, sometimes 
called a Plum Pudding, is a pleasant change from the old- 
fashioned fish-pond and grab-bag, which always prove of in- 
terest to children and help to swell the general fund. Jack 
Horner’s Pie and a Plum Pudding are constructed on the 
same principle. A small tub, or large dish-pan is covered 
with white cloth, and filled with various simple and inexpen- 
sive toys, each fastened to a string, which, on payment of a 
small sum, is placed in the hands of the youngster, who pulls 
out the “plums” with alacrity. 

Farther down the hall was a most attractive and charmingly 
arranged booth, containing the Orange tea-table, set forth 
with a glittering array of china, cut giass and silverware, upon 
a handsome lunch-cloth of yellow damask, and lighted up by 
elegant, tall banquet lamps, with yellow silk shades, and rare 
gilt candelabra, with their burning wax candles. 

In the center was a massive, antique brass table kettle on 
a swinging frame, which furnished from its capacious spout 
numberless cups of the beverage that “cheers but not 
inebriates,” turned out into odd and dainty tea-cups of 
orange-color and gilt, which were sold with the tea, to be 
Delicate wafers 
and fancy crackers were served with each cup of tea, and 


of orange and black, with Normandy caps of the same colors, 
trimmed with yellow chrysanthemums. 

On the right of the larger table was asmaller one, similarly 
decorated, where a fair sibyl, for a small consideration, told 
fortunes by the tea-grounds remaining in the cups, and on the 
left side a huge, orange-colored pumpkin, gayly bedecked, 
tempted those good at guessing to exercise their powers of 
divination upon the seeds contained within its shell. A hand- 
painted, chamois-skin photograph-holder, and the immense 


_ pumpkin itself rewarded the lucky guesser, and the latter 
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filled her larder, and those of her. neighbors, for some time 
with the best of pumpkin pies. 

Directly opposite the Orange tea-table was placed the 
Orange-tree, one of the prettiest features of the festival. 
It was a large, symmetrical evergreen—a real orange-tree 
would be better if it could be procured—and was loaded with 
golden oranges, many of them cut into fantastic shapes of cups, 
and baskets, and cages, fastened by wires and yellow ribbons 
to the branches. Novel and useful “mock oranges” were 
made of yellow twine balls, encased in crocheted and knitted 
worsted covers of orange, yellow and green zephyr, with stems 
and leaves of embroidered green felt, which were an excellent 
imitation of real fruit, and sold readily at 25 cents apiece. 

Bunches of holly with its scarlet berries, and mistletoe with 
its pearly waxen balls, tied up with red and yellow ribbons, 
met with a good sale, and piles of oranges in pyramids upon the 
corners of the tables made a fine contrast to the green sod and 
moss about the base of the tree, overrun with trailing English 


| 


ivy, which gave the department the appearance of a garden. | 


As no festival is complete without ice-cream, the Ice-cream 
booth came ‘next in order, occupying a large space, beyond 
the Orange tea-table, and was a bower of beauty indeed, fes- 
tooned with long ropes of evergreens and liberally decorated 
with flags, holly, mistletoe and flowers. The tables were set 


off by baskets of lovely cut flowers, and upon the longest one 


was a center-piece, a mimic lake, represented by mirrors, sur- 
rounded by a mossy bank and bearing upon its g/assy surface 
water-lilies, swans and frogs, while upon a pile of rocks at 
one end sat a picturesque pair, a lone fisherman and his true 
love, with their lines and rods, intent upon their sport. Two 
of the prettiest dolls, in appropriate costume, were chosen 
for this scene, which attracted universal admiration. 

Last, but not by any means least, came the Oyster table and 
four supper tables loaded with a feast of good things. The 
first evening, for the Orange tea, all the decorations were in 
yellow; the second evening, for the Green tea, all in green. 
Broad scarfs were put through the center of each table, pretty 
fringed mats of tissue paper were placed under the fancy 
dishes of corresponding colors, and the artistic decorations 
were as different as possible upon the two evenings. Hand- 
some lamps with fancy colored shades add much to the beauty 
and cheer of the scene and to the looks of the tables. On the 
first evening there was the following very appetizing bill of fare: 


AN ORANGE TEA. 


MENU. 

Cold Turkey, Cold Chicken, Sliced Ham, 
Veal Loaf, Shrimp Salad, Potato Salad, 
Celery, Olives, Pickles, 
Brown Bread, White Bread, Flot Rolls, 
Biscuit, Muffins, Orange Jelly, 
Orange and Pineapple Ambrosia, 

Coffee, Chocolate, Orangeade. 


This was printed upon yellow paper, while the one for the 

second evening was on green. 
A GREEN TEA. 
MENU. 
Cold Turkey, Cold Chicken, 
Cranberry Sauce, Pressed Veal, 
Ham Sandwiches, Cabbage Salad, 
Chicken Salad, Brown Bread, Beaten Biscuit, 


Celery, 


White Bread, Hot Rolls, 
Green Gage Plums, Pistachio Jelly, 
Coffee, Cocoa, Green Tea. 


The Pistachio jelly was a clear, firm, delicious lemon jelly, 
colored with a preparation of spinach, procured at the con- 
fectioner’s, and flavored with almond extract, which, mingled 
with the lemon, gave the jelly the delicate taste and flavor of 


the pistachio nut. Care must be taken not to make the jelly 
too green, as some fearful gourmet will pass it by for fear of 
deleterious effects, although the spinach coloring is perfectly 
harmless. 

For the orange jelly a small quantity of saffron coloring, from 
the confectioner’s, added to the juice of the oranges, will give a 
tichambercolor. The jellies should be made at least 24 hours 
before they are needed, and are served most prettily in glass 
dishes, being cut in cubes and piled high in the center. 

Too rich—and too expensive—to be served with the regular 
supper, was the real English Christmas Plum Pudding, which 
had a holly-wreathed table all to itself. Its spicy, steaming 
roundness, decorated with a bunch of holly on top, was set in 
the blazing blue light, so well described by Dickens, and 
carried one back to the good old Yule-tide of Merrie England, 
and as the delicious morsels melted in one’s mouth, they 
brought the hearty greeting of “ Merrie Christmas to all, and 
to all a Good Night.” 

—J/sabella Laning Candee. 
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THE LADDER OF SUOOESS. 
A SONG FOR MOTHERS TO TEACH THEIR Boys. 
Air: “ Marching Through Georgia.” 
There’s a ladder leads aloft, 
And at its foot are seen 
The Don’t Care folks, the Lazy folks, 
And folks so very green 
They “trust to luck to boost them up,” 
Despite their efforts mean, 
Wasting the time swiftly flying. 
CHORUS. 


Success! Success! That thought our zeal shall fire; 

Success! Success! Hope on, and still aspire; 

Room, boys, at the ladder’s top! Climb on and never tire:— 
Waste not the time swiftly flying. 


Honesty’s the lowest round ; 
Step firm my boy, on that! 

Goop HaBITs, next, as up you go 
The ladder, pit-a-pat ; 

And Inpustry’s a noble stride 
Toward what you’re aiming at ;— 

Waste not the time swiftly flying. 
CHORUS. 


Success! Success! That thought our zeal shall fire; 

Success! Success! Hope on and still aspire; 

Room, boys, at the ladder’s top! Climb on and never tire ;— 
Waste not the time swiftly flying. 


WILLING SERVICE! Who stands there 
Scants not employer’s due; 
lt is worth two rounds or more 
In “ getting on,” for you. 
PATIENCE, PERSEVERANCE, PLUCK,— 
These also come to view. 
” Waste not the time swiftly flying. 


CHORUS. 


Success! Success! That thought our zeal shall fire; 

Success! Success! Hope on, and still aspire ; 

Room, boys, at the ladder’s top! Climb on and never tire ;— 
Waste not the time swiftly flying. 


This good ladder hath two sides 
Wherein each round is set ;— 
The left, ‘‘ Thy neighbor love ”— 
The right, “ Thy God do not forget ; ” 
And he that, climbing, holds to these, 
No mis-step need regret. 
Waste not the time swiftly flying. 
CHORUS. 
Success! Success! That thought our zeal shall fire; 
Success! Success! Hope on and still aspire; 
Room, boys, at the ladder’s top! Climb on and never tire ;— 


Waste not the time swiftly flying. ? 
—M. D. Sterling. 
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MRS. BLOOM’S PINK SATIN GOWN. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
HEN Dick Bloom met pretty Maggie 

Dillon, it was a case of love at first sight. 

He was an under clerk in the great bank- 

ing house of “ Schuyler Sanders & Co.” 

She was a copyist in Simeon Grant’s ab- 

stract office, at a salary of $6 a week, 

payable at the convenience of her em- 
ployers. Probably, if Dick had been 

cashier instead of clerk, and Maggie a 

young woman of leisure, they would have 

waited until fortune smiled more benignly. 

Certainly there had been no “flesh pots” 

in their meagre lives, to which they could 

ever look back; then the future gave reasonable promise of 
better things; hence they were married in less than a year 
after their first meeting. 

Dick had saved enough from his salary to make a two- 
thirds payment on a small cottage in the suburbs, the re- 
mainder to be paid within two years, in monthly installments. 
It was decided that a sum should be laid aside each month 
for this purpose, leaving a balance, which would amply cover 
their living expenses. Dick held a policy in an accident com- 
pany; therefore, while they had no “rainy-day ” fund, they 
felt measurably secure, in case of accident or sickness. 

The cottage was really a very humble affair, but to Dick 
and Maggie, after their pinched, cheerless existence in cheap 
boarding-houses, it was a bit of paradise. And, what with 
her flowers, her chickens, and her trim little garden, Maggie 
felt that her life compassed the full meaning of the word hap- 
piness. On the sloping terrace, just above the cottage, stood 
the lordly mansion of Schuyler Sanders, millionaire and 
banker. Maggie saw the great man driven down town every 
day by his liveried coachman, and now and then caught 
glimpses of his wife, who was both young and pretty. 

One day a pet bird escaped from the great house and flew 
straight into the little conservatory which Dick had con- 
structed for Maggie’s flowers. Maggie caught it, and, putting 
on her bonnet, went over to restore it to its owner. Mrs. 
Sanders was profuse in her thanks, and insisted that Maggie. 
should come inside and see a rare collection of plants that 
had just been added to the splendid conservatory. Thus the 
ice was broken; and after this the two often exchanged greet- 
ings or chatted over the low hedge. 

About this time Maggie’s little parlor began to look very poor 
and common to her, and her mind was troubled with visions 
of glistening mirrors, velvet carpets and silken fortiéres. One 
day, late in the autumn, Mrs. Sanders came into the little 
conservatory, where Maggie was busy in a bower of glowing 
chrysanthemums. ° She flitted from one flower to another, ex- 
claiming over their beauty in a pretty, ecstatic fashion: 

“IT am to give a little affair next Thursday evening, Thanks- 
giving, you know, and I had so set my heart on chrysanthe- 
mum decorations ; but Bailey’s are allengaged. I was wonder- 
ing if you would not sell a few, just a very few of these sweet 
things,” she added coaxingly, touching a bunch of vivid, 
golden-hearted beauties. 

“No,” Maggie answered, flushing proudly; “I will not 
sell you one, but I will give you all that you care for.” 

“Dear Mrs. Bloom, it is foo lovely of you to say so! And 
I want you to come—” Just here her arm struck a pot con- 
taining some choice cuttings, overturning it and breaking it 
upon the floor. It must be confessed, however, that, at this 
moment, the rare slips were of small aceount in Maggie’s 
eyes. Her heart was in a foolish flutter as, in fancy, she saw 
herself an honored guest at Mrs. Schuyler Sanders’ “select 


affair.” When at last order was restored, Mrs. Sanders 
went on: 

“ Bailey will not even superintend the decorations; but I 
have a penchant for that sort of thing myself, and I feel sure 
that, with the assistance of your exquisite taste, we could get 
up something perfectly sweet.” 

Perhaps Maggie’s assent to the plan was a trifle eager; indeed 
I fear that it was so much so as to ftavor strongly of gratitude. 
However, were there not plenty of women, with substantial 
bank accounts, who would have given anything for an invita- 
tion to one of Mrs. Sanders’ entertainments, not to speak of 
being made the confidante and adviser of the great lady her- 
self. When Dick came home that night he found Maggie in 
a flutter of delight. : 

“Why, bless you, little woman,” he exclaimed good humor- 
edly, “you don’t imagine she wants you at her swell party?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know why she shouldn’t,” Maggie re- 
plied, with an offended air. “You are connected with the 
bank and—” 

“Connected with the bank! Maggie, that’s too good. 
Connected with the bank! so is Pat McDuffy.” 

“ Patrick McDuffy ?” 

“Yes, the man that ’tends the furnace and sweeps the 
floors.” 

“You used to think I was as g-good as a-anybody,” Maggie 
faltered, and then burst into tears. 

“As good? Great scott! Maggie, you know that, to me, 
you are worth a whole world full of those gadding, flirting 
women, like Schuyler Sanders’ wife. But they would as soon 
think of making equals of Pat and Biddy, as they would of you 
and me. But never mind, Blossom,” he added, kissing away 
her tears, “if she really wants you, and if you really want to 
go, your old Dick isn’t going to scold about it.” 

“T am going down town to-day,” Maggie announced, as 
they lingered over their breakfast next morning. “I shall 
want some ribbons to freshen up my black silk, but I don’t 
want money, sir,” she added saucily, as Dick produced his 
pocket-book. “I hada note from Mr. Grant yesterday, say- 
ing that he is at last ready to pay me the $10 that was due on 
my salary when I left his service.” 

“If you go down to Grant’s you can step into the insurance 
office and leave this,” Dick said, laying a $10 bill beside her 
plate. ‘To-morrow will be the last day of grace,” he added, 
“and I wouldn’t have you forget it for the world.” 

“Should you forfeit your policy ?” 

“No, I could redeem that at any time within three months; 
but, in case of an accident, I should receive no benefits.” 

“But there has never been an accident,” Maggie said, 
shuddering. 

“No, and let us hope there may never be. Nevertheless, 
little woman, don’t forget to hand Fergus the money.” 

When Maggie went down town she had intended going im- 
mediately to the insurance office. However, as Balfour’s lay 
directly in her way, she could not resist the temptation to go 
in and look through the ribbon counters. At the glove coun- 
ter were a couple of ladies whom Maggie recognized as be- 
longing to the “Schuyler Sanders” set. As she paused a 
moment in the crowd she caught snatches of their conversa- 
tion, “ Mrs. Schuyler Sanders,” “ Very recherche affair,” “ O, 
yes, full dress, of course,” “‘ Mauve faille and diamonds.” 

Maggie’s heart sank. How poor and cheap her black silk 
had suddenly become! She wag sure, very sure that no 
amount of fresh ribbons could make it “full dress.” She 
wandered aimlessly across to a darkened alcove, where even- 
ing fabrics were displayed by gas-light. The salesman was 
showing a lot of glistening satins to a couple of young girls. 
From their conversation, it seemed that they were in search 


of something for amateur theatricals. 
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“So ridiculously cheap, too,” the young man was saying, 
as he held at arm’s length a piece of coral-pink satin, “ only 
50 cents a yard!” 

Only 50 cents! Maggie could scarcely believe that she had 
heard aright. Why, her plainest afternoon dress had cost 
that much. And coral pink—it was her favorite color. The 
young girls had turned away; Maggie’s heart seemed to 
stand still, then a daring resolution was born. 

“Is this suitable for evening dresses?” she inquired 
timidly, as she stepped up to the counter. 

“ Yes, ma’am, answered the clerk promptly, taking in Mag- 
gie’s social status at a glance. “Some of our smartest Paris 
importations are from this identical goods. How many 
yards, ma’am ?” 

“ Twelve,” Maggie faltered. 

“Twenty yards is the smallest pattern we ever sell,” an- 
swered the clerk loftily. “ Remember, madam, these goods 
are but 16 inches wide.” To tell the truth, Maggie had not 
thought of the width at all. I think she would have given up 
the dress altogether, but somehow the stern look of the 
“gentleman behind the counter” bewildered her and she 
stammered, “ Sixteen yards, please.” 

In a minute the shimmering stuff was cut off ; then there 
were linings and threads to be bought, and, some minutes 
later, when Maggie emerged from the store, it was with a 
diminutive parcel and an empty pocket-book. As she hur- 
ried across to Simeon Grant’s, she told herself that she ought 
to have gone to the insurance office first. But it really didn’t 
matter after all. And pink satin gowns were not to be picked 
up at such prices every day. 

She found the abstract office locked, but there was a card 
on the door. She stood on tip-toe to read it. Mr. Grant was 
out of the city and would not return until next week. Her first 
impulse was to rush over to the bank and tell Dick all about 
it. But what was the use, it would only trouble him. She 
would get the money next week; then she would tell him. 

It was almost tea time when she reached home; she did 
not wait to remove her wraps, but with trembling fingers 
opened her bundle. Somehow the beauty of the pink satin 
seemed to have departed. In the glare of daylight it cer- 
tainly looked different. It was coarse and flimsy and the 
cotton filling was painfully conspicuous. Maggie laid the 
new dress away, but all the next day her Sunday meditations 
were disturbed by visions of it. 

On Monday morning, as soon as Dick was fairly out of 
the way, she drew out her cutting table and began work in 
earnest. But things did not progress smoothly. The goods 
frayed and raveled at every touch; and there was certainly 
not enough to make the dress as she had planned. She was 
beginning to feel cross and worried when some one rapped 
lightly. Throwing something over her work, she opened the 
door to find Mrs. Sanders, smiling and debonair. 

“Good news!” she exclaimed gayly, throwing herself into 
a chair. “Bailey has consented to do the decorations, after 
all. Fancy work?” she questioned, as she picked up a scrap 
of the pink satin, twirling it in her hands as she talked. “ Pro- 
voking, isn’t it, that they should bring such goods out in these 
lovely shades? Why, my cook and second girl have actually 
gotten dresses of the stuff! The vulgar creatures imagine 
themselves fine ladies. It seems utterly impossible for them 
to understand how hideous these base imitations are in the 
eyes of well-bred people.” Mrs. Sanders seemed not to have 
noticed Maggie’s crimson face. 

“T should like you to see Bailey’s decorations,” she said, as 
she arose to go. “ By the way, what is to hinder your com- 
ing over at about nine? I shall be dressing, but I can in- 
struct the footman to admit you. You can look at the rooms 
and have ample time to get away before the guests arrive.” 


Maggie had a dim recollection of thanking Mrs. Sanders and 
of showing her out. Then she went back into the sitting-room 
and, laboriously gathering up every scrap of the hateful pink 
satin, thrust it into the closet and turned the key. Putting on 
her hat and shawl, she went out into the open air, and started 
down the road, walking in a rapid, aimless fashion. The air 
was sharp and cold, but the blood throbbed hotly in her veins. 

A vehicle was coming rapidly down the road. As it came 
nearer, she recognized it as the Sanders’ coupé. When it 
was nearly opposite her, the coachman drew up the reins, 
beckoning to her. She wondered vaguely what it meant, but 
before she had reached the carriage she descried Dick lying, 
white and limp, in the arms of Mr. Schuyler Sanders. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Mrs. Bloom,” began Mr. Sanders, re- 
assuringly; “it is nothing serious. There was an accident 
on the street car and Mr. Bloom was so unfortunate as to have 
had both legs broken. Please get in, Dr. Barr will be on di- 
rectly.” 

Maggie instantly resolved to keep her senses about her; 
and, indeed, she succeeded so well that even the great Dr. 
Barr commended her. 

Two days later, as Maggie and Dick were alone together 
in the twilight, Dick suddenly exclaimed: 

“What are we to have to eat, to-morrow, Blossom?” 

“Why, dinner, I suppose,” Maggie rejoined, laughing un- 
easily as she remembered that the unusual drain of the past 
few days had left the family purse almost empty. 

“But to-morrow will be Thanksgiving,” Dick persisted. 

“Why, Dick, I can kill one of the chickens; ‘they are really 
getting quite large.” 

“T say, Maggie,” Dick broke in, “breaking a fellow’s legs 
doesn’t spoil his appetite. Last year we had turkey and oys- 
ters and mince pie—” 

“But Dick—” 

“QO, yes, I know the money’s short. But I’m looking for 
Fergus every minute. I told the doctor to notify him this 
afternoon. By the way, Maggie, I did a sharp thing in break- 
ing two legs instead of one. I shall get out just as soon, and 
if I had broken but one I should have gotten only $15 and my 
weekly allowance, but as it is, I'll get $25. Goodness! Mag- 
gie, what is the matter?” 

Poor Maggie! how could she ever tell that dreadful story! 
When she had finished, Dick looked very grave, but he only 
said, “‘It was a mistake, of course; but I’m not going to let 
it make me forget that my little wife has been my good angel, 
and, so long as we have each other, if we have but a crust, we 
can keep Thanksgiving just the same. But there zs Fergus, 
Maggie.” Maggie arose to let him in and then retired toa 
seat near the window. 

“You should have notified us before, old fellow,” Mr. Fer- 
gus was saying. “Our company is always prompt.” “ But 
I’m not entitled,” Dick began feebly. “The last install- 
ment—” 

“Was paid on the 2oth,” said Mr. Fergus, consulting his 
book. “Grant came in, saying something about owing you 
$10, which he would leave with us. I was very busy at the 
time and did not pay much attention, but I supposed you 
had ordered it paid to us, so I credited the amount on 
your policy.” 

Maggie felt that, if she remained a minute longer, there 
would certainly be a “scene ;” so, at this juncture, she slipped 
quietly out of the room. 

And it transpired, after all, that the Blooms had a genuine 
Thanksgiving, with turkey and the appropriate accompani- 
ments. Out of the fullness of her heart, Maggie sent invita- 
tions to four friends of their boarding-house days. A merry 
party it was which gathered around the little table that was 
wheeled up to Dick’s lounge. 
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After the guests had gone, Maggie went to the closet and, 
drawing out her work-basket, resolutely unrolled the pink 
satin. “I shall make a head-rest for Aunt Maria’s Christ- 
mas,” she began, “and sachet-bags for Lou and Amy, and— 
yes, a handkerchief-case for Joe—” 

“ Aren’t you going to keep any for yourself, Maggie?” 

“No, Dick.” 

“Tsn’t there enough ?” 

“Yes, and I suppose I ought to keep something, just to 
make me remember ‘how naughty | have been. But, if you 
please, Dick, dear,” she said, going over and kissing him, 
“I'd rather forget it.” 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING PROCLAMATION. 
Following is the first Thanksgiving- Day proclamation ever 
issued by a president. The original is in the possession of the 
Rev. J. W. Wellman, and came down to him as an heirloom from 
his great-grandfather, William Ripley, of Cornish, N. H. We had 
never seen this proclamation before, nor even heard of it. 


BY THE 
PRESIDENT 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS it is the Duty of all Nations to acknowledge the 
Providence of Almighty God, to obey his Will, to be grateful for 
his Benefits, and humbly to implore his Protection and Favour: 
And whereas both houses of Congress have, by their joint Com- 
mittee, requested’ me “To recommend to the People of the 
UNITED STATES, a Day of PuBLIC THANKSGIVING and PRAYER, 
to be observed by acknowledging with grateful Hearts the many 
Signal Favours of Almighty God, especially by affording them an 
opportunity peaceably to establish a Form of Government for their 
Safety and Happiness.” 

Now THEREFORE, I do recommend and assign THURSDAY 
the TWENTY-SIXTH DAY OF NOVEMBER next, to be devoted by 
the People of these States, to the Service of that great and glorious 
Being, who is the beneficent Author of all the good that was, that 
is, or that will be: That we may then all unite inreadering unto 
him our sincere and humble thanks for his kind Care and Protec- 
tion of the People of this Country previous to their becoming a 
Nation ;—for the signal and manifold Mercies, and the favourable 
Interpositions of his Providence in the Course & Conclusion of 
the late War;—for the great Degree of Tranquility, Union and 
Plenty, which we have since enjoyed ;—for the peaceable and 
rational Manner in which we have been enabled to establish Con- 
stitutions of Government for our Safety and Happiness, and par- 
ticularly the national one now lately instituted ;—for the civil and 
religious Liberty with which we are blessed, and the means we 
have of acquiring and diffusing useful knowledge ;—and in general, 
for all the great and various Favours which he hath been pleased 
to confer upon us. 

AND ALSO, that we may then unite in most humbly offering our 
Prayers and supplications to the great Lorp and RULER of Nations, 
and beseech him to pardon our National and other Transgres- 
sions ;—to enable us all, whether in public or private Stations, to 
perform our several and relative Duties properly and punctually;— 
to render our national Government a Blessing to all the people, 
by constantly being a government of wise, just and Constitutional 
Laws, directly and faithfully executed and obeyed ;—to protect and 
guide all Sovereigns and nations, (especially such as have shown 
kindness unto us) and to bless them with good Government, Peace 
and Concord ;—to promote the Knowledge and Practice of true 
Religion and Virtue, and the increase of Science among them 
and us ;—and generally to grant unto.all Mankind such a Degree 
of temporal Prosperity as he alone knows to be best. 

Given under my Hand, at the City of New York, the third Day 
of October, in the year of our Lord One Thousand, Seven hundred 
and eighty nine, 

G. WASHINGTON. 


—Mattie M. Boteler. | 
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THE OOLOR OF A LEAF. 


AND ITS WONDERFUL PROCESS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


HE glorious crown of October rests 
upon our New England hills, while 
the ripeness of the Autumn fills the 
valleys. It is a crown of gold, em- 
blazoned with a beauty and diversity 
of coloring which no monarch could 
have worn; which only the subtle 
alchemy of Nature, through processes 
forever hidden from human ken, can 
formulate. Ten thousand crests and 
slopes are aflame with brilliant dyes, 
mingled in gradations which cannot 
be named or imitated; there are a 
thousand intermingled shades, from 

the full, rich green of the leaf which throbs with all its power 
of unimpaired strength, to the pale yellow of the faded flut- 
terer which to-morrow will be the sport of the fitful breeze or 
crushed beneath the restless heel of the school-child; from 
the silvery surface which sends the rays of sunlight dancing 
here and there as from the face of a mirror, to the deep, vivid 
purple, to whose regal hue the eye reverts with a sense ap- 
proaching that of homage. The broad face of Nature lies 
smiling in its mingled robe of green and yellow and brown, 
while its wonderful ornamentation fills the eye and touches 
the heart with a sense beyond the power of expression. 

How rich, how strange, how magnificent! What does it 
mean? Poets have sung in melancholy numbers of the brill- 
iance which was to pass so quickly away, asking, like our be- 
loved Bryant, 


‘* Why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad?” 

while sentimentalists have echoed the refrain of “the dying 
year.” Look again! Yonder coronal is not the signal of 
death, but of life! Let us take a glimpse into the great 
laboratory of Nature, and learn as much as we may be 
allowed, in a general, non-technical way, of the processes by 
which the gorgeous coloring of the hills has been produced, 
and what in fact is its meaning. It will destroy something of 
the melancholic quality with which these autumnal flames have 
been invested, and the poet and the sentimentalist may not 
thank us for the invasion ; but why should not true poetry be 
the refrain of virile life, rather than the wail of sadness; or 
why should not sentiment be the appreciation and expression 
of the Hopeful, rather than of the Melancholy ? 

We will speak only of deciduous trees, since it is from those 
only that we view the splendid foliage of the later months; 
but the principles and processes to be treated of apply, with 
slight variation, to all trees and perennial foliate plants. In 
our climate of alternating hot and cold seasons, the falling of 
the leaf no more means death than does the absence of lawn 
gatherings and picnics among the human residents. It means 
simply that Nature is preparing herself for the bleak season 
at hand. Just as the early tooth of a child loosens and gives 
place to its successor, more perfectly adapted to the require- 
ments of the maturing life, the leaf which has wrought its 
mission for one season gives place to another, and there is no 
epoch of death intervening between the two. Before the old 
is displaced, the new has begun its life, and it is its develop- 
ment which causes the phenomenon. 

The life of each leaf may be divided into three periods, 
though it would be difficult to draw a dividing line between 
the different stages. These may be called severally those of 
development, of nutrition, of exhaustion. In the first, the 
embryo leaf is organized, so to speak, within the wonderful 
laboratory of the parent stem. It waits there, carefully shel- 
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tered, as we shall presently show, till the warm sun and genial 
breezes of the vernal season waken the springs of action. 
The germ swells, develops, pushes its way through the cuticle 
which has shut it in, the bud appears, unfolds, and is fed and 
developed by the life-giving sap of the tree. During this 
stage, chemical analysis shows the presence in the leaf of the 
principle of etiolin, which in a short time gives place to the 
stronger and more mature chlorophyll corpuscle. 

A wonderful change has now taken place. Heretofore the 


terial for its successor. The embryo is aygg@cres Ain a 
| special coating of sap, so disposed that th@ formation of a 


tree has fed and developed the leaf—the leaf now feeds and | 


develops the tree. To use a homely simile, the tree is now 
taking its annual dinner. From the moisture of the dew and 
the occult forces of the air, in quantities too minute for human 
conception, each one of the thousands of leaves gathers, in 
its unseen pores, and transports through its system of veins 
and ducts, nourishment for the tree. Just the manner in 
which the digestive process goes on, no one can compre- 
hend, or what portion of the work is done by the leaf and 
what portion by the root; but that the relations of the two 
are mutual, and that neither can do the work of the other, 
admits of no question. The leaves of the tree perform the 
functions of lungs and stomach, the active agent-being the 
chlorophyll. 

Chemical analysis of a leaf plucked in a state of vigor will 
show that it abounds in starch, with a mingling of potash and 
phosphates. How these have been compounded, let Science 
answer when it shall have attained the requisite degree of 
wisdom. Their subsequent history has been shown, and it is 
manifest that they go to build up the fibres of root and trunk 
and branch. They are not disseminated into the air, but they 
are abstracted from the leaf, and when the mission of the 
latter is ended, all the starch and potash and phosphates will 
have disappeared, and the most careful analysis will show 
no trace of them. In other words, the tree has eaten its 
meal, and discards its empty dishes. 

But this process of nutrition can only be discharged be- 
tween the temperatures of 40 and go degrees Fahrenheit. As 
the season approaches in which the leaf can no longer be use- 
ful, Nature wisely yields to her own laws, and the chlorophyll 
corpuscle disappears from the leaf. The strong, positive 
green, which it has given to the structure it possessed, disap- 
pears. The leaf instead is filled with yellow oil, mingled with 
a large proportion of coloring matter of the same hue, but 
sometimes combined with a highly colored red fluid. This 
fluid varies in color, not only in different varieties of trees, 
but in different individuals of the same family, and in differ- 
ent leaves upon the same tree; in fact, it will be almost 
as difficult to find two colored leaves, tinted precisely the 
same, as to find two blades of ribbon-grass bearing the 
same pattern. 

This then is the whole of the process, presented in non- 
technical language, by which the leaf has been changed from 
a nutritive agent into a crown of beauty. The season is at 
hand when it can no longer be of service ; if it were to be re- 
tained in its strength, it would require to draw back from the 
trunk nutrition for the winter months. It is therefore emptied | 
of its vital principles, and even while this is being done, at its 


_ before the sharp blasts of winter shall 


base provision is being made for the germ of another leaf, 
which the return of spring shall push forward to take up | 
and carry on the work of the succeeding year. A layer of 
special cells has been formed, directly at the base of the 
leaf-stalk, where the latter joins the woody fibre. Micro- 
scopical investigation will reveal these cells in many cases, | 
before the leaf shows signs of change, but in others they are | 
more reserved. 

We come now to an interesting fact—the fall of the old leaf. | 
The germ of the new has already loosened the attachment of 
the old leaf-stem, by drawing from its supporting forces ma- 


thin sheet of ice under the petiole occurs as soon as the 
temperature has dropped to the requisite point. This film of 
ice would be perhaps indistinguishable to the naked eye, but 
it has all the qualities of the greater bulk, including that of 
expansion, and the latter is sufficient to weaken still further 
the attachment of the petiole. The morning sun shines upon 
the icy film and it resolves intoka particle of water, which 
shall still further soak and disin@@grate the decaying fibres. 
The mere pulsing of \the air bes the leaf, the leverage 
transmitted through the stiffgni drying stem completes 
the rupture, :and it falls, to the ground — that 
proud baither of beauty which erstWhile defied the strong- 
est gale. 

But there is another wonderful proc 


s to be completed 
ssail the denuded 
branches. The fall of the leaf has lef& the embryo exposed 
to the frosts, and it is a tender, sensiti®® thing. It must be 
protected. But how? Those outer cells, which, sap-bathed, 
have been so active in displacing the former leaf, are only 
heralds, after all, deputed to do this work ; and now that it 
has been accomplished, they wither away, and from the sur- 
rounding layer of periderm a film of protecting bark is pushed 
out till the germ is sufficiently protected to endure the frosts 
and storms of winter—to resume with the spring-time the 
annual round of development, nutrition and retirement. 
—Newton Norton. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


To the Giver of all blessings 

Let our voices rise in praise 
~ For the joys and countless mercies 

He hath sent to crown our days; 

For the homes of peace and plenty, 
And a land so fair and wide, 

For the labor of the noonday, 
And the rest of eventide. 


For the splendor of the forest, 
For the beauty of the hills, 

For the freshness of the meadows, 
And a thousand sparkling rills, 
For the blossoms of the springtime 
And the memories they bring, 
For the ripened fruits of autumn, 

Do we thank Thee, O our King. 


For the wealth of golden harvests, 
For the sunlight and the rain, 
For the graudeur of the ocean, 
For the mountain and the plain, 
For ever-changing seasons 
And the comforts which they bring, 
For Thy love so grand, eternal, 
We would thank Thee, O our King. 
—Wm. G. Park. 


IN THE WOODS AND FIELDS. 
Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds, 

Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid Nature. Mighty winds, 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull the spirit while they fill the mind ; 
Unnumber’d branches waving in the blast, 
And all their leaves fast fluttering, all at once. 
Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods, or on the softer voice 
Uf neighboring fountain, or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and chiming as they fall 
Upon loose pebbles, lose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that with a livelier green, 
Betrays the secret of their silent course.— Cowfer. 
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OHRISTMAS GIFTS. 

“ The gift, to be true, must be the flowing of the giver unto me, correspondent 
to my flowing unto him.” —Zmerson. 
EEKS before the “ Merry Christmas 
Morning” the stores are crowded 
with busy gift-seekers and gift-buyers. 
The high, the low, the rich and the 
poor all meet together, on one com- 
a1, mon purpose, but elbowing their way 
fae through the crowded mart, searching 
for gifts suitable to their various 
needs. Some have been wise and have 
decided upon the gifts desired, and 
} may possibly have secured them be- 
fore the rush began, and have them safely hidden in some 
place, secure from the eyes of the recipient. Those less fore- 


handed enter the whirlpool and often miss in the confusion 


the getting of the one thing needful for the occasion. 

Many persons fancy they are poor at Christmas time, and 
decline to make presents. Yet a disposition to give anda 
little ingenuity will work wonders, and the pleasure of being 
remembered is out of all proportion to the real monetary 
value of the gifts. Nobody is so poor and desolate that-he 
may not in some way find expression of the Christmas spirit 
and good-will, if his heart and will is only turned in the right 
direction. Many are too lavish with their own, and have 
nothing for friend or neighbor. They think they cannot 
spare from their Christmas allowance, forgetting the divine 
law, “Give and it. shall be given unto you, good measure, 
pressed down and running over.” 

No one should allow the time of gifts to lead them astray 
and make it aseason of greediness. The day is sanctified 
by the memory of a divine sacrifice, and greediness should 


\ 
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DARNING Bac. 


find no shelter within its holy season. Let each make some 
sacrifice for the other, and remember the blessedness of 
Christmas is not so much in what we get as in what we give. 
Let us give while we may; the time of gifts is short. The 


that the manner of giving is highly important. Nothing hurts 
a sensitive nature more than a giftthat has no love init. To 
those we essay to help, beware of a manner of benevolence 
and never let a gift bear the mark of superiority. 

There are certain gifts that are always safe. A book that 
one does not possess, a subscription to some popular periodi- 
cal, isa pleasant reminder 
the year round of Christmas 
thoughts. Even a 50-cent 
or a 25-cent edition of a 
book by some standard 
author, or of choice selec- 
tions, will certainly prove 
acceptable. Choice sta- 
tionery is always enjoyed; 
indeed the range is wide, 
if one will stop to consider, 
even for slender purses. If 
one is skillful in the use of 
the fingers, by a judicious 
use of spare moments, many 

SipE PIECE. useful and pretty things can 
be made with cost out of all proportion to the value of the 
gifts. Mothers of a family, or girls away from home, will find 
a darning bag just meeting theirneeds. They are easily made 
and the expense but a trifle. 

This useful and pretty holder for darning material and 
stockings, may be made out of cretonne, or bright-colored 
silesia. The sides of the bag are cut from a stiff box cover, 
and covered smoothly on both sides with the silesia, firmly 
overcast at the edges. They are five inches wide at the top, 
with a straight edge, and six inches deep, with the bottom 
edge rounded. One the same shape and size, and covered 
in the same manner on both sides, is joined at the upper edge 
of one side by overcasting, for a lap; between the lap and 
side piece are leaves of flannel, button-holed on the edge, 
for needles. The bag is a straight strip of cloth, taken length- 
wise of the goods, and is 15 inches wide and 45 inches long. 
Each end is hemmed with a hem an inch deep; half a dozen 
brass rings are sewed on the edge of the hem at regular 
spaces for the draw-string. The side edges of this strip are 
gathered and sewed on to the two side pieces by overcasting. 
An inside pocket is gathered on over the side piece opposite 
the leaves; make the pocket the same shape as the side 
piece it covers, only enough larger to gather; sew to place 
around the outer edge, and gather the hem on the upper edge 
in place with an elastic. This inside pocket is very convenient 
for the darning balls. Run a dress braid through the brass 
rings, sew the ends together for a strap, by which the bag can 
be hung in any convenient place in the bedroom or closet. 


Oh wheres my, 


Lotter’ 


DESIGN FOR BLOTTER. 


The schoolgirl, with her numberless essays and literary 
abstracts, added to her correspondence, can ever find use for 
a bright new blotter. Among the prettiest of the day is one 
made of ivorine, which can be bought at any bookstore. 
The width will make the length of the blotter, with a little 
left over for other fancy articles. Buy five inches of ivorine, 
decorate with the pen or brush the smooth side, punch two 
holes in one end, take some blotting paper, cut into same 


grave never makes nor receives gifts. And remember, also, 


shape and size, with two holes in one end of each strip, and 
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fasten them to the ivorine cover by a ribbon, tying it with a 
neat bow on top of the ivorine. 

A pretty hair receiver is made out of two, small, wooden 
shoes. Paint the inside red, and the outside light blue. On 
the toe of each, paint some pretty little design, say a bunch 
of daisies on one, and sweet-peas on the other. Bore a hole 
on one side of each shoe and fasten together with two yards 
of light blue ribbon. A broomholder to match is pretty, 
made of one large shoe, painted in a similar manner with 
either one of the designs on the toe. 

A bag fora euchre deck is a pretty gift for one who plays 
any of the numerous games in which the cards are used. Make 
the bag large enough to hold three or four packs. Use satin 

or surah silk of some dark shade. Cut from 
ivorine three cards, about 2% inches long by 
13% wide. On the smooth side of these paint, 
say, the three of hearts, on the other, the ace of 
spades, etc. Punch asmall hole in each corner of the cards 
and sew on the bag with silk. Run a ribbon through the 
hem at the top of the bag. 


JEWEL CAsE. 
A pretty ornament for the dressing table is a jewel case. 


Have five pieces of glass cut the desired size, and paste 
ribbon around the edges of each piece. When thoroughly 


Neckties: 


NECKTIE CASE. 


dry, overcast the pieces of glass together by the ribbon to 
form the box. Then make a pad of China or India silk, 


CuRTAIN. 

tufted and scented, to lay in the bottom of the case. Do the 

tufting with baby ribbon. Fastena ribbon diagonally across 


the case, with a bow at each end. 


A necktie case is pretty, made of buckram. Cut the two 
pieces of card-board the desired length and cover the outside 
with buckram. The inside should be padded and scented, 
then covered with some pretty, soft material. A pretty 
design can then be either painted or embroidered on the 
outside, Fasten the two pieces together with ribbon tied 
up at each end, or bind them together with ribbon, like a 
book. 

Pretty curtains are made of heavy ducking. The back- 
ground is painted over lightly with a coat of cream-colored 
paint. The border and tulips are painted in any desired 
color, and then finished with a fringe about six inches deep. 


The above doily is made of heavy duck linen and worked 
in green wash silk. Make a close and deep button-hole edge 
all around this and etch the veins. 

—Annie Wade Westbrook. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Father, whose gracious hand doth hold 
All that we prize as good — 

The wine of life, its purest gold, 
Air, light and daily food ; 


Whose kindly eye is watching o’er 
Each struggling, stumbling child, 

Who gently beckons to His door, 
Whose call is sweet and mild; 


Be Thou so near to us to-day 
Our arms can rest in Thine, 

Our footsteps feel Thy strength and stay, 
Thy love around us twine. ; 


We know from Thee all blessings flow— 
The fields of ripened grain, 

Our blushing orchards bending low, 
The herds upon the plain. 


The sea, the forest, bending sky, 
The sun and stars above, 

The pale, sweet moon, so tender, shy, 
Are tokens of Thy love. 


The meadows green, the laughing rill, 
The flowers that bloom for all, 

Are touches of Thy wondrous skill, 

Our hearts to hold in thrall. 


Woo us, dear Father, unto Thee, 

E’en by sweet song of bird ; 
Through tiny flower and towering tree, 
Alike Thy voice is heard. 


So many ties of human love 
On tender heart-strings play, 
That very near seems heaven above 
To earth, this autumn day. 


We own Thy all-directing hand, 
And humbly bow to Thee; 

The high and lowly of the land, 
Both own Thy majesty. 


—D. H. Kent. 
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“THOSE SORAPS” 


THAT ARE Founp aT “Our House.” 


MEAN those scraps of food that 
can not be made into the dainty, 
appetizing dishes that some of our 
ingenious writers upon domestic 
economy are fond of telling about. 
Most of us, who are thrifty and 
conscientious, know what to do 
with bits of cold meat‘or potato; 
but there are some things we do 
not know what to do with. For 
instance, meat pie. If there is a 
good deal left, enough for a meal, 
the problem is easy enough; but 
if there is only a “scrap” left, what then? “Such a good 
meat pie! Such nice crustand gravy! Itis a pity to throw 
itaway! I will not do it!” 

Thus we say, and the next day we put this nice “ scrap” 
into a little dish, with its gravy, cover it so it will not get too 
dry, and put it into the oven just long enough to heat through 
—just while we are broiling the bit of ham that is to be the 
meat (“in the main”’) for lunch. Result: every one wishes 
the nicely broiled ham, and the meat pie “ scrap” remains the 
same size as before. At least, that is what happens in my 
house, and when I write upon these housekeeping topics, I 
am very apt to write about what happens in “ my ” house. 

Then there is cold mackerel! Who ever knows what to do 
with cold mackerel? One can souse cold trout, or escallop 
cold white fish, or do wonderful things with cold picked-up 
codfish ; but cold mackerel is too much of aproblem. I have 
tried broiling it, it it was boiled at first; and have tried re- 
broiling if it was first broiled; have tried the oven and the 
frying-pan; but everything is a failure, yet who is willing to 
deliberately throw away a good “scrap” of cold mackerel? 
Once I had a whole cold mackerelon my hands. It happened 
in this way: The provider in our house delights in buying 
things by the kit (like mackerel), or by the bushel (like navy 
beans), or by the 60-pound box (like codfish), and everything 
becomes a problem in elimination before we get through. 
Well, we had a kit of “ beautiful” mackerel, to which the fam- 
ily took kindly for “quite a spell.” Then we had to take a 
long rest. One morning, as we were to have three guests for 
breakfast, I had one of those “ beautiful” mackerel cooked. 
I knew I could expect nothing from the family, so centered 
all my hopes on the guests. /Vot one of them ever ate mackerel / 
There lay the majestic, solitary creature untouched upon the 
platter! What didI do? I puton my hat, took the platter 
just as it was, and ran around the corner to Mrs. Brown, who 
sometimes does washing for me, and who has a houseful of 
growing children. The “kit” followed later, for I was des- 
perate. 

Perhaps the reader may think Mrs. Brown might solve my 
problem about scraps; but she does not. I can carry her 
whole mackerel, but I cannot carry her “scraps.” There are 
plenty of people just like her, are there not? 

Again, what can a body do with a cold fried egg? “It is 
such a nice fresh egg and the others tasted so good!” It is 
conscientiously slipped into a saucer, put in the ice-box and 
“referred to the committee on ways and means.” Anda 
hard time the “ committee ” has with it, usually putting it on 
the table just as it is, and urging every one to “ please finish 
up that egg.” No one wishes to, any more than the “com- 
mittee ” does. 

Perhaps we are all too dainty! I am very much inclined 
to think we are ; but every time I conclude that / am, surely, 


and that it is high time I disciplined myself, I also find that, 
when confronted by that piece of meat pie offset by broiled 
ham, or that cold mackerel or thaf cold fried egg, I weaken. 
I claim no singularity in this weakness. I am strengthened 
in it (if I may use a seemingly contradictory phrase) by most 
of my equally dainty friends. 

Well, what shall we do? Shall we shut our eyes, as it were, 
and throw all these good “scraps” into the garbage-box? 
That is too bad, with so many hungry people in the world. 

For myself, I have found a poor woman, living alone with 
one little girl, who can always use such. It is not easy to 
find just such a person, and it is a good deal of trouble to 
carry the little “scraps” to her when she is found ; but it is 
guite worth while. \f they are bestowed in the right spirit, 
they will be accepted, and will be of decided benefit, not only 
to the poor, half-fed woman and child, but to the donor whose 
conscience is made easy. ‘ Taking trouble” is not bad for 
any of us, if taken rightly, and “ gather up the fragments that 
nothing be lost,”’ may be our part in solving some of the great 
social questions of the day concerning the “distribution of 
property.” This simple service is not romantic, surely; but 
it will be found “ sort o’ satisfyin’ ” if faithfully tried. 

—Juniata Stafford. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
SIMPLE REMEDIES. 

Wet tobacco will relieve bee or wasp stings. 

For nausea, lay a little pounded ice on the back of the neck. 

For neuralgia, bruise horse-radish and apply as a poultice to 
the wrist. 

A couple of figs eaten before breakfast is an excellent lax- 
ative, especially for children. 

When suffering from overstrained and tired eyes, bathe 
them in hot water several times a day. 

For a slight cut, bind on it a piece of common brown wrap- 
ping paper—such as butchers use for wrapping meats. 

A tea made by pouring boiling water over sweet flag-root 
will relieve worm sickness in children, and is also good for 
colic. 

For a cold on the lungs, lay a cloth on the chest, which has 
first been wrung out in boiling water and sprinkled with 
turpentine. 

Cold water may be drank freely in all fevers, except when 
the fever is connected with lung troubles, as in such a case it 
might chill the patient. 

Another good remedy for bee or wasp-stings is common 
earth mixed to a mud-paste with water. Apply to the afflicted 
spot immediately, covering with a cloth. 

For rheumatism, take half a glassful of lemon-juice for ten 
nights. Always take it when getting into bed at night. Wear 
flannel next to the skin, and in cold weather sleep in warm 
blankets. 

A good remedy for sore-mouth is one teaspoonful each of 
powdered borax and alum, one-half teaspoonful of soda and 
one teacupful of sage-tea. Mix well and rinse the mouth 
frequently. 

A raw cranberry cut in two and one-half of it bound over a 
corn, is said to be a sure cure. Another cure is, applying a 
poultice of stale bread which has been soaked in strong vin- 
egar. Apply at night. 

A little powdered borax thrown into the bath makes the 
water very soft, and greatly invigorates and rests the bather. 
This is particularly beneficial to those who are troubled with 


nervousness or sleeplessness. 
—Nehemiah Millet. 
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OOOK-BOOK LORE.—IV. 
AsouT BEEF, MuTTON, VEAL AND PORK. 


PORK. 


CONSIDERATION of, break- 
fast never troubles me; we have 
porridge, a rasher of bacon, a 
soft-boiled egg, toast and mar- 
malade the year around.” 

“T should think you would 
get dreadfully tired of it.” 

“No, it seems the natural and 
accepted breakfast. When we 
first came to the States I did 
occasionally vary it with steak, 
or chops, and hot bread, but 
John would look around the 
table and say, ‘Have you got such a thing as a rasher of 
bacon in the house, Kate ?’ and, ‘ I’d like my egg, you know, 
when she brings in the toast-rack.’ So I ceased making 
innovations on that meal.” 

Though of my “ opinion still ” that a stereotyped meal must 
pall sooner or later, that was a very clever breakfast. A 
small, well-cooked portion of salt or smoked meat is very 
appetizing ; eggs, as we all know, offer the greatest amount 
of nourishment in the smallest bulk; toasted bread is very 
discouraging to dyspepsia, and orange marmalade, with its 
piquant mingling of sweet and bitter, is a most excellent 
stomachic. If its valuable properties were better known, it 
would find a place on many more breakfast tables. 

One little word about my Canadian friends’ toast. It was 
served either thin, crisp, and dry in a silver toast-rack, or the 
bread cut in slices an inch thick, the crust pared away, 
browned evenly, beaten with a flat, wooden butter-paddle 
(the broad handle of a knife will answer) until soft, but not 
broken, buttered on both sides to lubricate, not to soak it, and 
set in the oven between hot plates for two minutes before 
sending to the table. 

The improvement to be suggested on that breakfast would 
be the substitution of our American salt pork for the smoke- 
cured English or Irish bacon, served at her table, the former 
being much more palatable because it does not possess the 
smoky flavor. 

It is curious what a difference the cutting will make in the 
taste of a rasher of ham or pork that is to be broiled or fried ; 
and the latter, if properly done, is quite as good as the tormer 
and more economical, since the fat is not wasted. The rind 
of either should be pared away with a sharp knife. If the 
pork is a rib-piece the bones should be removed, cutting them 
out as cleanly as possible. These may be used to flavor soup, 
or stews of kidney, veal, chicken, or any dish in which a pork 
flavor is required, and spheres of fat upon the surface are 
superfluous. The ham or pork should be cut as thin as a 
sharp knife will cut it, put into a very hot frying-pan, which 
has been rubbed with a bit of salt pork. The meat will 
quickly curl from the heat; it must then be turned every mo- 
ment till delicately brown and crisp, when it should be served 
upon a hot dish. Cooked in this way its juices are preserved, 
while it is free from clinging fat or grease. It requires but a 
very few minutes, yet not one servant in 50 will cook it properly. 

Fried pork with cream gravy, as served in a Jersey farm- 
house, may well rank among breakfast delicacies. The pork 
is to be fried thin and crisp and set in the oven, the super- 
fluous fat poured from the pan and the remaining gravy 
diluted with a cupful of rich cream, stirred and allowed to 
come toa boil, then poured over the pork. Ham may be 
cooked in the same way, and the buckwheat cakes accompany- 


ing either of these dishes are served in a great bowl of hot 
cream. A very good cream gravy may be made by diluting 
what is reserved of the pork gravy in the pan with a cupful of 
milk, or half milk and half water; let it boil, season, and add 
a teaspoonful of corn-starch blended in cold milk ; mix smooth 
to the consistency of cream, pour over the pork, and serve. 

Scrapple is another delicious dish that deserves to be more 
widely known, for, while head-cheese is to be found in any 
pork market, scrapple is seldom seen outside of Philadelphia 
and South Jersey. 


To Make Scrapple. 

Procure a medium-sized, fresh pig’s-head ; remove and set aside 
the brains, which make an excellent entrée, soak the head over 
night in tepid water; the next morning, wash thoroughly in two or 
more waters and set to boil in sufficient hot water to cover. When 
the meat separates from the bones and is quite tender, remove it 
from the pot, leaving the liquor to boil; chop the meat fine; strain 
the liquor and set it back upon the fire, where it should be reduced 
to about a gallon; salt it, sprinkle into it sufficient yellow meal to 
make a consistent mush, say about three cupfuls to four quarts; 
stir, and cook for 20 minutes; pour the mush in the pan with the 
chopped meat, mixing thoroughly; season with salt, red and black 
pepper, powdered thyme, and sage ; remembering that all prepara- 
tions of fresh pork require to be well seasoned. When cold, this 
mixture will form a solid cake. Cut in slices about half an inch 
thick, and fry brown. No fat is required, there being sufficient in 
the scrapple. This is a winter dish and especially good with buck- 
wheat cakes. 

Sausages, which we find a very nice breakfast dish, are 
often used by the English as a garnish for boiled fowl or cold 
white meats. Fried a rich brown, with their symmetry unim- 
paired by broken coverings, they make a very sightly garnish. 
To prevent bursting, prick them with a thin-tined fork before 
putting them in the pan. A fortunate down-town caterer. 
whose “chop and sausage ” made him famous for a season, 
advised setting them over the fire in a cold pan. 

Cold ham minced, or, what is infinitely better, ground, is 
nice for breakfast or lunch. A small sausage-machine soon 
pays for itself in the saving of ends of meat which are diffi- 
cult to chop, but which the grinder reduces to a fine mass fit 
for potting. Ham, or cold boiled meats of any kind, ground, 
mixed with the proper condiments and sealed in jars, are 
always ready for breakfast, luncheon, tea or impromptu pic- 
nics, and especially nice with a roll or a biscuit while one 
talks over the lecture or the play, on their return. To cook 
ground ham, set it on a’hot pan with just sufficient hot water 
to moisten well; when thoroughly heated, break two eggs 
over the ham, stir until the eggs begin to set, and serve on 
thin slices of toast or fried bread. 

For dinner, nothing more delightfully varies the roast beef 
or roast mutton than a fresh ham, cooked as follows : 

Fresh Ham Roasted. 

Procure a pig’s ham; have the bone removed and stuff the pocket 
with a dressing made of a cupful of bread-crumbs, two minced 
onions, a small bunch of parsley, pepper, salt, powdered sage and 
thyme; moisten with a little hot water in which a teaspoonful of 
pork-dripping and the juice of a lemon has been stirred; bind with 
one or two eggs. Score the skin transversely with a sharp knife; 
lay the ham in a deep dish with half a pint of vinegar, half a pint of 
water, a tablespoonful of white sugar, a teaspoonful of salt anda 
saltspoonful of made mustard; let it marinate for two hours, turn- 
ing frequently ; set in the oven, adding a cupful of hot water to the 
mixture; baste often. Allow 20 minutes to the pound when the 
ham begins to cook, as all white meats require to be thoroughly 
done. If it browns too fast, lay an oiled or buttered paper over; 
when done, dish and set in the oven. Pour the fat from the pan, 


keeping the brown gravy; thicken, letting the flour brown and 
cook well; dilute with boiling water, season, add the juice of a 
lemon. Strain in a sauce-bow! and serve. 
jelly or apple sauce should be served with it. 


Cranberry or currant 
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This is excellent cold, with a salad, or it may be minced and 
served in bread patés, as directed for cold veal, or minced 
with sufficient dressing ; failing that, half a cupful of bread- 
crumbs, seasoned, moistened with gravy and bound with an 
egg; the whole mixed well together and formed into a loaf; 
the surface smoothed and glazed over with beaten yolk of egg, 
strewed evenly with fine bread or cracker crumbs; set in the 
oven and bake half an hour, or till itis quite brown. Serve in 
a deep dish, with gravy poured around it. Should there 
be no gravy from the first day’s serving, it can easily be 
made with veal-stock. A tablespoonful of currant or cran- 
berry jelly dissolved in the gravy is an improvement. 

In whatever fashion salt pork is cooked, the dripping 
should be most carefully preserved. What Mrs. Warren says 
of bacon-fat applies equally to salt pork: “It is one of the 
most useful food products from cooking. Butter cannot give 
the flavor of bacon-fat, though it is too often lavishly used, in 
the shape of melted butter, as a sauce to cover the dryness of 
meat. The right way of using it, after it has dripped from 
the bacon, is to carefully put it away in a preserve-pot ; it will 
keep sweet for months. When it is required, spread it with a 
knife over the poultry, and continue to baste as needed. It 
is excellent for larding veal, and all baked fish, also for stuff- 
ing, instead of suet, the latter to some people being very in- 
digestible. It is equal to lard in making pastry, and, in fact, 
is one of the most useful of all articles in cooking, and that 
without reference to income.” At the time of the blizzard of 
March, 1888, a family who were for some time quite shut 
away from the world, fortunately had a good supply of pork, 
vegetables and dried fruits. Butter and milk were not 
obtainable. They used sausage-dripping for mashed pota- 
toes, turnips and parsnips, and found it excellent ; while the 
dripping from plain salt pork made very good pastry. 

There are very few houses where the supply of dripping 
from the various meats used is not sufficient for all cooking 
purposes, and there are also very few houses where the “can 
of lard” does not figure in the grocer’s weekly account. 
Bread and dripping are the two greatest leaks in the economy 
of the kitchen. “Oh,” answers the young housekeeper, “a 
pound of lard is only 12 cents; a loaf of bread five. Bridget 
wouldn’t stay a week if I were always overseeing the scraping 
of pans and skimming of pots and putting away of crusts.” 

And so the waste continues, the income of each year is 
lived out to the last penny, the income of the following, per- 
haps, anticipated, and when sickness or business trouble 
comes, there is no reserve fund. Then begins a struggle for 
actual existence, the dismemberment of the family, all the 
sorrows which poverty brings in its train, just for the want of 
a little care ; the want of a little knowledge in the administra- 
tion of plenty. 

A gentleman with an ample income, in no sense niggardly, 
but who could not endure waste, and who insisted that even 
the crumbs from the table should be utilized, was asked why 
he was so particular about trifles. 

my boyhood’s days,” he replied, “my father’s estate 
vanished imperceptibly through want of care in small matters. 
I have seen whole stale loaves, broken rolls, lumps of bacon 
and pieces of meat, which properly managed would have fed 
us children and the servants for a week, given to the animals 
instead of their own proper food. My mother was an invalid, 
and the housekeeper, to have peace with the servants, con- 
nived at this waste. My mother happily died before my 
father, and at his death six children were penniless. After 
these days I ate the hardest, stalest crusts with relish, and so 
can others who are hungry. The beggars at the door are not 
half so famished as many we see passing in the street with 
good clothes on their backs. There would not be so much 
poverty if the poorer classes did not waste the little they 


have, and the rich gave more discriminately.” This experi- 
ence, and still sadder ones, may be duplicated and redupli- 
cated, but one example proves-as well as a thousand that 
waste will surely bring want. 

As for the healthfulness of pork as an article of food, it 
would be rather a pity to have the question settled, its dis- 
cussion offering so tempting a field for the airing of remark- 
able theories. The Anglo-Saxons have always been a pork- 
eating people, “ swine-eating churls” being one of the favorite 
epithets of their Norman conquerors; yet the same “ churls ” 
have held their own pretty well. Pork is the chief diet in the 
southern and western sections of the United States, and the 
people present as high a type, physically and mentally, as 
those of the middle and eastern. The great staple of Ger- 
many is pork, and Germany certainly produces a vigorous 
people. The Latin races are not pork-eaters; in physique 
they are inferior to the Germanic. All of which goes to 
prove that pork is excellent—for those who like it. 

—Leslie Stone. 


Arranged for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
AFTER THE FEAST. 


Let us, with a gladsome mind, 
Praise the Lord, for He is kind ; 
For His mercies shall endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure.— Milton. 


O, favors every year made new ! 
O, gifts with rain and sunshine sent ! 
The bounty overruns our due, 
The fullness shames our discontent.— Whittier. 


I praise Thee while my days go on; 

I love Thee while my days go on: 

Through dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 

I thank Thee while my days go on.—M/rs. Browning. 


Lord, for the erring thought 

Not into evil wrought ; 

Lord, for the wicked will 

Betrayed and baffled still ; 

For the heart from itself kept, 

Our Thanksgiving accept.— W. D. Howells. 


THE NATION KNEELS! 


O Thou, the Great Father of nations! Thou, 
The mighty One of love and mercy; Thou, 

Who didst contrive the universe, and build 

The stars and fashion the round worlds to spin 
Through space, obedient and unerring— 

And yet, from whose all-seeing, e’en the sparrow’s life 
*Scapes not unnoticed—now, we beseech thee, 
Lean thine ear, for, lo, the Nation kneels! 
There, at thy feet, she lifts a swelling prayer 

Of gratitude to thee. Another year is gone, 
And still her life throbs with the blood of health; 
Her heart is full of peace, and in her veins 
Prosperity and thrift.—/oseph Whitton. 


THANKSGIVING Day. 
Thanksgiving day. Lift up your eyes, my dear, 
Your eyes so tender and so sunshine clear, 

That now the heavy curling lashes sweep. 
Reveal to me the hopes that haply sleep 
Within their depths ; the day so prized is near. 


Lift up your eyes, my darling, without fear 
(Their silent message my quick heart will hear), 
And say if I with a new joy may keep 
Thanksgiving day. 


What though the reaped fields are brown and sere, 
One glance can fill my world with happy cheer. 
O, gracious eyes! O, little hands that creep 
Tomine! O, harvest that my life shall reap! 
Ye make for me of all the whole round year 
Thanksgiving day.—Carlotta Perry. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS OF A LEG OF MUTTON. 


A Story oF HousEHOLD Economy. 


“the gift of continuance.” 
benefit of some puzzled housewife, 


anxious thought, we may narrate the 
successive reappearances of such a 
piece of meat upon a certain table. 
Its début was in the usual form of 
boiled mutton, of which the proper 
accompaniment is caper sauce; the 
; recipes for this are various, but 
the following may be found useful : 

Caper Sauce. 

{nto one tablespoonful of flour rub the same quantity of butter, 
and add gradually one-half pint of boiling water, stirring well. 
Mix in one teaspoonful of vinegar and add the capers, either one 
or two tablespoonfuls, as suits the taste. 

The water in which the meat had been boiled was set away 
in the soup-kettle. The next day, when it was quite cold, 
the fat was carefully removed and pear! barley was added, in 
the proportion of four level tablespoonfuls to a quart of soup. 
Seasoned with salt and pepper just before serving, this made 
a very good soup. 

The mutton next appeared upon the breakfast table one 
warm morning, when to eat seemed an unnecessary, or at 
least an undesirable, effort; cut in the thinnest possible 
slices, arranged neatly upon a dainty platter, and garnished 
with delicate sprays of parsley, it could hardly fail to cempt 
the most languid appetite. 

Next came the curry episode, and here let us digress to 
speak a good word for this too-little-known seasoning. Many 
who dislike it when used in quantity will find that a small 
amount gives a delicious flavor, obtainable by the use of no 

other condiment. It is especially pleasant in hot weather 
and in warm countries, a fact suggested by its origin in India, 
and has been considered to “give tone to the digestive 
organs,” containing as it does black pepper, coriander seed, 
ginger, mustard, turmeric and spices, with other ingredients, 
according to the formula used in its preparation. 
pensive, too—another item in its favor. 


It is inex- 
And so the mutton, 


when next the faithful leg, or what remained of it, appeared, | 


was in the tempting form of 
Curry of Mutton. 

Chop one pint of cold cooked mutton. Put one tablespoonful of 
butter in a frying-pan; when melted, ‘add a tablespoonful of flour 
and stir until smooth; add a half-pint of boiling water, stir until 
it boils; add the meat, a teaspoonful of curry-powder, and a 
half-teaspoonful of salt; stir until thoroughly heated. Then 
heap it in the center of a meat dish, and put around it a border of 
nicely boiled rice. 


This recipe is one of Mrs. Rorer’s, as is also that for cook- 
ing the rice so that the grains are separate, after the fashion 
of Chinese cooking. 

Rice. | 


Wash one eupful of good rice, and sprinkle it carefully intoa 
kettle full of boiling water; cover and boil rapidly, without stir- 


N a family of four, a five or six-pound | 
leg of mutton possesses strikingly 
For the 


to whom its economical yet appe- 
tizing disposition is a subject of 


chop the meat fine, being careful to remove all bits of gristle 
or bone, moisten it with a little butter, season with salt, and 
when hot spread upon hot toast, the crusts of which have 
been slightly moistened with hot water. To some tastes a 
little Worcestershire sauce, added with the salt, is an im- 
provement. 

When the housewife opened the refrigerator doors after 
breakfast in the course of her morning round, she sighed as 
her eyes fell upon two small portions, one of curried, the 
other of minced mutton. Just those be eaten? ‘The spirit 
| of economy faintly whispered, “ Yes, perhaps,” but the 
thought of the masculine scorn of scraps brought with it an 
emphatic “No.” The same thought, however, or its suc- 
cessor, recalled the masculine fondness for salads, more 
especially upon so hot a day as this promised to be. Inspira- 
tion followed as a hard-boiled egg came into view, and im- 
agination pictured a combination dish which proved, in reality, 
to be a “very deserving” salad, as the small boy said of his 
pudding as he disposed in short order of his third plateful. 
And this is how it was compounded : 

First the minced and curried mutton, rice and all, were 
thoroughly mixed, so subduing the curry flavor that its origin 
was barely traceable ; the result was mounded in the center 
of a nearly flat, square-cornered dish, and set in the re- 
frigerator to become thoroughly chilled. An ordinary salad- 
bowl is too deep for this, and the dainty white of china isa 
pleasant contrast with the salad. The salad-dressing was 
next to be concocted, and the first step in this was to care- 
fully slice into rings a hard-boiled egg, the yolk gathered in 
a saucer forming the foundation. Mashed fine and mixed 
into a paste with one tablespoonful of salad oil, it was sea- 
soned to taste with salt and pepper. and then three more 
scant tablespoonfuls of oil were added; beating in a table- 
spoonful of vinegar completed this operation, and the 
lettuce was next prepared. The central leaves of delicate 
green and yellow were carefully washed and tucked in 
around the mound of mutton, each larger green leaf con- 
| taining a smaller yellow heart-leaf. The rings of white of 
| egg decorated the surface of the mound in a fanciful design, 
and just before serving each one was filled with salad dress- 
| ing, the remainder being sent to the table in a separate dish, 
| to be added as desired. 


—Fatty Druce. 


| Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THANKSGIVING SONG. 

Sing out, O heart of mine! sing out 

A welcome to this festal day! 
Tune thy glad pulses till they throb 

In time with Nature’s grateful lay; 
Its rhythm floats along the winds, 

It echoes in the surging sea, 
While in the dim and voiceless wood 

It breathes in tender, minor key. 


The budding joys that lit the wood 
When hill and dell were al! atune; 
The sweet suggestions of the May, ° 
The luscious promises of June 
Are crowned with rich fulfillment now 
In stores of corn and sheaves of wheat, 
And fruitage of the vine and tree, 
That rained their treasures at our feet. 


ring, for 20 minutes. Drain and throw into a bowl of cold water 
to blanch for ten minutes. Drain again, and stand in the colander 
over boiling water to steam, or stand it in the oven, leaving the 
door open. Sprinkle with salt, and serve. 


But even this did not dispose of all the mutton, and again | 
it formed the pidce 2 résistance at breakfast, this time meta- 
morphosed inte minced mutton on toast. For this dish, 


Dear festival of happy homes 
And reunited household bands, 
Thine is the joy of throbbing hearts, 
Of clinging lips and clasping hands. 
Yes, heart of mine! sing out, sing out 
Thanksgiving’s pzan loud and clear, 
And welcome in, with prayer and praise, 
The gladdest day of all the year. 


—Clauaia Tharin. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE KITOHEN TABLE. 


ApoutT SopDA. 


ERHAPS no chemical in use by the housekeeper is 
more pernicious when abused—that is, used in ex- 
cess—or more valuable when judiciously handled, 
than soda. Visions of a greenish yellow compound, 

anciently known as “saleratus biscuit,” rise instantly before 
us when the abuse of soda is mentioned, and possibly some 
may recall distressing experiences resulting from its use as a 
“stomach settler,” according to the prescription of some worthy 
aunt or grandam of the old regimé. 

A series of experiments, however, extending over a period 
of some years spent in practical housekeeping, have con- 
vinced me that a majority of housekeepers do not fully 
appreciate this homely chemical as an economic aid. Its 
cheapness no one will question—especially if bought in large 
cans instead of the common pound packages. If the latter 
are purchased, buy them “three for a quarter,” rather than 
ten cents each. 

Now let us see what soda will save you, my would-be eco- 
nomical housekeeper : 


1. It will save you sugar. Have you ever stood despairingly be- 
fore a crock of stewed cranberries, gooseberries, rhubarb, dried 
plums—or, worse than all, prunellas—throwing in sugar, tasting, 
puckering your face and throwing in more, glancing dubiously 
meanwhile at the lowering of the sugar in your “ dollar’s worth ” 
can? I remember well my grandmother’s rule for sweetening 
pie-plant pies. It was this: “Put in all the sugar your con- 
science will allow, then shut your eyes and throw in a double 
handful.” Her pies were excellent, but the rule was expensive. 
Here is acheaper one: When sweetening extremely acid fruits 
like the above, stir in a little soda before adding the sugar. 
Experience will guide you as to the quantity you may safely use 
without injuring the flavor of the fruit, but, as a general rule, I 
think a half teaspoonful of soda to a quart of fruit may be easily 
borne. 

2. It will save you fuel. A young friend said to me one day, 
“We are very fond of string beans, and they are the cheapest 
fresh vegetable one can buy, if only it did not take so long to cook 
them, but unless I plan to have them on baking or ironing day I 
cannot afford them. It seems absurd to keep an extra fire for two 
hours just for alittle mess of beans.” Have you had her expe- 
rience? Try a little soda—just a generous “ pinch” of soda for a 
common mess of beans, put into the water in which you boil them, 


will cook the toughest beans tender in an hour or less and detract | 


nothing from their flavor. The same is true of boiled onions, beets, 
tough meats, etc. In boiling a ham always parboil in soda water, 
then take it out and wash and scrape well, add clear water, and you 
will be surprised to see how much more sweet and tender your 
ham will be. A piece of fresh beef that has lain just long enough 
to become a trifle suspicious, may be so renewed by parboiling in 
soda water as to be above reproach when placed before the most 
delicate nostrils. In the case of a beefsteak or roast, a thorough 
rinsing in cold soda water will prove quite effectual, when the taint 
is so slight as to be wholly on the exposed surface. Perhaps these 
latter suggestions should have had a heading of their own, viz: 
“Tt will save you meat.” 

3. It will save you soap. Did you ever try soda as a substitute 
for soap in washing dishes, cleaning sinks, etc.? Toa person who 
uses very cheap or home-made soaps perhaps this will be no saving 
in pence, but I am sure the results will be more satisfactory. If 
soda be added to the dishwater instead of soap there will be no 
greasy rims around the dishpan, no ““suds” on the dishes, and 
they will have a clean feel peculiarly pleasing to the fastidious 
housekeeper. In cleaning sinks and very greasy cooking uten- 
sils it is invaluable. The philosophy, or ‘rather chemistry, of it 
is apparent at once, the alkali acting on the grease. If you have 
a sensitive skin which will bear only the use of ivory or some 
eanally fine grade of soap in your common housework, you will 


find soda much cheaper and no harder on the skin. In fact, it is 
well known that soda makes a valuable addition to the water used 
in a bath. 


These, of course, are not all of the uses of soda, but are 
offered as a suggestive foundation upon which the bright 
housekeeper may build, ad /ibitum. 

—E£illa Beecher Gittings. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Two SOUTHERN RECIPES. 
Sponge Steak. 

Remove carefully every particle of bone, fat and gristle, also 
the “tough end” from four porterhouse or two sirloin steaks; 
place in a stew-pan with just enough water to cover them; let them 
simmer (not boil) until they fall to pieces when taken from the 
pan; if the water cooks away before the meat is done, add a little 
more, but keep closely covered and see that all the water is 
absorbed. When cooked, remove from the fire, mince very fine, 
add pepper, salt and catsup to taste; press out all the juice, and 
work in an unbeaten egg; with your hands, form into cakes about 
four inches long by three wide, and brown quickly in hot butter, 
and lay on a bed of fresh, green parsley. To make this exactly 
right, only the best cuts of tender beef should be used, and the 
steak must be served hot. If it is made with care, it will prove one 
of those dainties which do “ melt in the mouth ! ” 


Sweet Potato Turnovers. 

Grate raw sweet potatoes until you have a pint; sweeten and 
flavor rather highly one quart of sweet milk, set over the fire and 
when it comes toa boil stir in the grated potato, and allow it to 
cook slowly until the potato is done. Remove from the stove, and 
when it has become cool, add two well-beaten eggs. The mixture 
should be atrifle more solid than custard if itis not set on the 
stove again, and thicken with a tablespoonful of flour smoothed 
out in cold milk. Makeanice pie crust, cut out as for apple 
turnovers and fill with the sweet potato mixture; bake ina hot 
oven, and eat with or without sauce. If you expect to use sauce, 
do not make the filling as sweet, and vice versa. 

—Ruth Argyle. 


Cooks AND CooK-Books. 


The number of famous cooks in New York who have written 
books on the art of cdoking is very large, and some of them have 
achieved fame and a fortune from the work. For a long while this 
particular field of literature was left to two or three well-known 
women who wrote on household subjects, but as a rule they only 


| touched plain cooking and the management of simple households. 
| The desire of women who directed more extensive establishments 


for information pertaining to the table gradually led to the impor- 
tation of some of the famous books of the French chefs, and this 
set publishers to thinking here. When they began to look around 
for cook-books they found the market suddenly flooded. It would 
seem that nearly all the French cooks of prominence keep a diary 
in which they enter their various discoveries and write at length 
about the invention of certain dishes. Charles Reade, in one ot 
his novels, gave a most amusing picture of a French cook who 
always put on a certain velvet jacket and smoking cap, and 
assumed a poetical position by a window which overlooked a 
broad expanse of woodland country. He would study the light 
and shade on the trees and repeat verses to himself, while one of 
the housemaids thumbed a guitar gently in an adjoining room. 
Thus his mind was composed and turned on poetical matters, and 
when he perceived that he was attuned to a high standard he 
would begin the composition of the menu for that night’s dinner. 
The most intense silence was maintained throughout the regions ot 
the kitchen while this important ,work was goingon. When the 
menu had finally been completed the cook would rise with a deep 
sigh, throw off his cap, brush back his hair, and consume a ciga- 
rette while he talked affably to the housemaids with the air of a 
great man who had succeeded in completing a great work. It was 
an extravagant picture in one way, but very true to life in another. 
The passion for literature with many cooks is stronger than their 
interest in pots, kettles and cans.—Mew York Sun, 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do noi appear for the reason that the 


names and addresses of the writers are not riven. Only such contributions | 


will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


“A subscriber,” Windsor, Mass., is respectfully referred to the 
above announcement.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


WHY ? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

What causes little drops of sirup to form on the méringue of 
pies and puddings? I have tried browning it quickly, then again 
very slowly (which makes a much better méringue). but the tiny 
drops will come after standing a few hours. Can it be prevented ? 


SCRAPPLE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one of your good Northern housewives be kind enough 
to give mea recipe for making “ Scrapple ”? We Southerners hardly 
know what it is, and I myself have only eaten it at the North, but 


tizing dish. 
WARRENTON, VA. 


Mrs. J. W. B. 


LOOKING TO CHRISTMAS. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I hope it is not too late to suggest something with regard to 
Christmas work. My sister, wishing to help a lady whose income 
had been suddenly reduced, invited her to come each Saturday, in 
the two months preceding Christmas, and spend two hours in her 
nursery, to advise and assist her children in making Christmas 
presents. She also asked the children of her friends to join them, 
till the class numbered as many as one person could attend to. Each 
child paid ten cents a week to remunerate the teacher. It proved 
a great relief to the mothers, as well as a benefit to the lady who 
undertook the work. H. M. O. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


WATER BUGS, ONCE MORE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “ M. H. B.,” I would state that I lived last year in a 
first-class flat, a double-flat house: that is, two flats on one floor. 
When I moved there the kitchen was overrun with water bugs, 
from the size of a pin head to those as large as a small beetle. 
Two pounds of borax, dry, nothing else mixed with it, was put in 
every crack and crevice, under the newspapers on the shelves, and 
all around the edge of the table. They were driven away in one 
week. I never saw them again in »y flat, but the family in the flat 
on the other side of the hall had their place swarming with them, 
and running up and down the back staircase. I sprinkled borax 
on my door-sill, and the bugs never crossed it. I moved last May 
into this house, which my family occupy entire. It was swarming 
with water bugs, the walls, floors, beds, and everything was black 
with them. Three pounds of borax scattered broadcast, and par- 
ticularly under the edges of the carpets, sent them away in one 
week. I have never seen any sinc. in wy house. I think if “ M. 
H. B.” will persevere with the borax she cannot help but expel 


them. E. B. H. 
NEw YorK. 


WHAT IS 1T? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Having just finished reading the article on “ Fungi” in your last 
issue, will you allow me space to inquire if some correspondent can 
tell to what class a most obnoxious species of fungi belongs which 
has annoyed us very much the past two summers? It appears on 
my lawn and around my house in various places, appearing in a 
single night, and has a long straight stalk, about six inches in 
height, with a round bulbous root. The odor from them is simply 


dreadful, and our gardener is puzzled to find aremedy. What will 
destroy them? My lawn ison high ground, sloping to the sea, and 
is bright and sunny all day long. Recently finding an overpower- 
ing odor in our woodshed, the floor was taken up, and an enormous 
white one was discovered. If any of your readers can tell us what 
to do to prevent their growth, it will oblige us very much. 

ATLANTIC, MASss. Maus. B: T. 

P. S.—Strange to say, the hill on which my house is situated is 
noted for being a famous old Indian camping ground, and is only 
a short distance from Squaw Rock, which is a well-known natural 
curiosity. Many Indian relics have been dug up around here, as 
well as the remains of departed warriors, which seems to confirm 
the legend in your article. 


THE FAMILY SORAP BASKET. 


ComPILED Birs oF HousEHULD Fact AND FANCY. 


Avoid extremes. A man, as well as a biscuit, can be well-bred 
without being crusty.—Boston Transcript. 


A flower out of place becomes a weed; and many an interesting 
thing, out of place, becomes a bore and a nuisance. 


That if a cucumber is cut into strips and the pieces put into 
places where ants are found, it will surely drive them away. 


Before the Dentist’s Door.—‘ If I were only sure that the 


| doctor was out, I would ring the bell! "—FVéegende Blatter. 
always wanted to have some at home, because it is such an appe- | 


Never give way to repining. No habit is worse than that of 
useless grumbling. Action and work will mend the worst fortune. 

“If there is one time more than another,” says an experienced 
married man, “ when a woman should be left alone, it is whena 
line of clothes comes down in the mud.” 


To fasten a steel blade which has come out of the handle, fill the 
cavity with rosin, then warm the part to be adjusted, and insert 
slowly, pressing it in firmly. Hold till it gets cold. 

Can Such Things Be.—Husband—Is this canned chicken or 
canned lobster, Ethel ? 


Wife—I don’t know, John. The label had been torn off the 
can before I opened it. 


“TI had to stay away from school yesterday,” said Tommy. 
“You must bring an excuse,” said the teacher. “Who from?” 
“Your father.” “He aint no good to makin’ excuses. Ma 
catches him every time."—Mew York Sun. 


When one has bought an ordinary soup bone of beef, the meat 
may be cut from the bone, after boiling for two hours, and made 
into a side-dish or entree precisely like the veal. The bones will 
finish the soup very well.— Baker's Helper. 

Nothing is easier than fault-finding. No talent, no self-denial, 
no brains, no character, are required to set up in a grumbling 
business. But those who are moved by a genuine desire to do 
good, have little time for murmuring or complaint.—Rodbert West. 

“ The queen bee, during the propagating season, lays as high as 
two thousand eggs in a day; and I have given much thought to the 
grafting of the queen upon the Plymouth Rock hen, with a view to 
better egg facilities, but so far with but little success."-—Burdetie. 


She—I think I shall make a cake this afternoon, Alfred. I have 
ordered the sugar and eggs and citron, but—I feel sure there’s 
something I’ve forgotten. He—Why not look in the cook-book? 
She-(after five minutes’ absence)—Alfred, dear, would you mind 
stopping at Sandham’s on your way down and ordering five 
pounds of flour ?—A merican Grocer. 

A Kansas farmer recently sent this rather mixed order to a 
merchant in the county town: “Send me a sack of flour, five 
pounds of cofe and one pound of tee. My wife gave birth to a big 
baby boy last night, also five pounds of corn-starch, a screwdriver 
and a fly-trap. It weighed 10 pounds and a straw hat.”—MVew 
York Tribune. 


A young people’s paper tells how to distinguish poison-ivy from 
the harmless variety. A more reliable plan is that suggested for 
telling the toadstool from the mushroom. If the person who 
handles the ivy finds his head and hands swollen twice their 
normal size next morning, he may know that it was not the harm- 
less variety.—orristown Herald. 
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QuieT FTourR 


WITH 
THE 


Quick W1TTeb. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
will go straight to the waste-basket. 


292.-ANOTHER OLD-TIME RIDDLE. 
(PUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 

The following Riddle is familiar to most readers, but by some it 
may be read for the first time in these columns, and such will be 
glad a friend has asked Goop HOUSEKEEPING to give it renewed 
publicity. Answers from any one will be acknowledged, as also 
will any communication in relation to the authorship of the Riddle. 


God made Adam out of dust, 

But thought it best to make me first ;_ 
So I was made before the man, 

To answer God’s most holy plan. 

My body He did make complete, 

But without arms, or legs, or feet; 
My ways and actions did control, 
And I was made without a soul! 

A living being I became, 

And Adam gave to me my name; 
Then from his presence I withdrew, 
And more of Adam never knew. 

I did iny Maker’s laws obey, 

From them I never went astray. 
Thousands of miles I run, ’tis clear, 
Yet seldom on the land appear. 

That God’s full purpose you may see 
He put a living soul in me, 

Which thence anon He did reclaim 
And took from me that soul again. 
But when from me that soul was fled, 
I was the same as when first made; 
And without hands, or feet, or soul, 

I travel now from pole to pole. 

I labor hard both day and night; 

To fallen man I give great light. 
Thousands of people, both young and old, 
Will by my death great light behold. 
No fear of death doth trouble me, 
For happiness I cannot see ; 

To Heaven I shall never go, 

Nor to the grave, nor Hell below. 
The Scriptures I cannot believe, 

If right or wrong, I can’t conceive ; 
Although my name therein is found, 
They are to me an empty sound. 

And now, my friends, these lines you read, 
Then search the Scriptures thro’ with speed, 
And if my name you don’t find there, 
I’}l think it strange, I must declare. 


293.—SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS. 
. What was the original name of Joshua? 
. Who was Herod’s brother? 
. To what city did Jehosaphat attempt to send ships? 
. Who was the first Duke on record? 
. Name the child whose grandmother was his nurse. 
. What King anxiously watched a sun-dial on a certain oc- 
casion? 
. What was Job’s native land? 
. On what mountain were seven altars erected ? 
What King of Judah was slain in his chariot? 
. Name the King and the man who slew him to save the life of 
Lot. 
. Who rebuilt Jericho? 
. Who was the father of 12 Princes? 
For what particular sin of David did God send a pestilence 
of three days’ duration ? 


PRIZE Puzz_e. 
294.—A PYRAMID. 


x xX 
xxx 
xxxx 
xxxxx 
x 
x 


x 
x xX 
xXXXXX 
xXxXXXXXX 
xXXXXXXX 
A pyramid of words, to be constructed from the base up in this 
manner, of single words whose centrals read down, shall make the 
name of a hero of a well-known story : 
Inconvenient. 
The plural form of one who describes the organs of animals. 
Consisting of remarks. : 
A stripling. 
The plural form of a genus of birds. 
Certain organic matter. 
A place where.certain birds are confined. 
Incorrect. 
A consonant. 


A Prize of one year’s subscription to Goon HOUSEKEEPING 
will be given for the first correct answer to tne “ Pyramid,” and a 
second prize of any one of the ten bound volumes of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING for the second correct answer. Give each word that goes 
into the structure, as well as the name in the center. Preference 
will be determined by date of postmark on the envelope. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the last 
12 months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 


x xX xxx 
xx xxxx 
xxxXXXXXX 


295.—A NEW RIDDLE. 
We’re only two words, nine letters in all; 
Three letters and six; both words are small. 
By authors and men of the daily press 
These words are commonly used to express 
The working men of our country so fine, 
Whether mechanic or worker in mine ; 
But when on the strike all these men turn out, 
Four letters and five describe them, no doubt. A. A. 


296.—NAMES OF CELEBRATED AUTHORS.-I. 
. What a rough man said to his son when he desired him to 
eat properly. 
. Alion’s abode where no water is. 
. Pilgrims and flatterers have kissed his toe. 
. Makes and mends for first-class customers. 
. Stands for the dwellings of the inhabitants of many countries. 
. The top of a pump. 
: A name that means such fiery things. 
I can’t describe its pains and stings. 
. Inclining toward one of the points of the compass. 
. What a heap of oysters is apt to be. 
. A chain of hills containing a black treasure. 
. Always youthful, but not much of a chicken. 
. A New England manufacturing town. 
- Humpbacked but not deformed. 
. The value of a word. 
. An internal pain. 
. A “ten-footer ” whose name begins with fifty. 
. Brighter and smarter than the other. 
. An old metal worker with his head gone. 
A beheaded carpenter’s tool. 
. Small talk and a heavy weight. 
. A vital part of the body. 
. A prefix and a disease. 


. Part of a pig. 


297.—ABSENT VOWELS. 
Swlvndtsttsfrtgpr ; 
Swpcndrptshrvstbrght ; 
Swsnbmsnthrckndmr, 
Ndfndhrvsthmfight. 


Supply the missing vowels in the above lines, and name the 
author of the selection. 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Prang’s Chromos. 

The world-renowned publishing house of L. Prang & Co., Bos- 
ton, has attained such a standing that nothing needs to be said 
regarding the quality of its productions. While there must of 
necessity be varying degrees of excellence, and while tastes may 
vary widely, the imprint of L. Prang & Co. is sufficient assurance 


of the quality of the production. The list of new things offered | 


for the present season is large, and embraces many novelties. 
Quite a pleasing departure is that of binding up in book forma 
series of beautiful colored plates, illustrative of an accompanying 
text—wise or witty, as the case may be. 

Among the charming things in this line which are new for this 


season may be mentioned “ The Spirit of the Pine: A Christmas | 


Masque,” by Esther H. Tiffany, illustrated by William S. Tiffany. 
In addition to the beauty of the publication, this Masque is well 
adapted to amateur presentation. ‘“ The Winds of the Seasons,” 
by Frank T. Robinson, is illustrated by Louis K. Harlow, the 
tinted and pictured pages of text being interleaved with chromo 
pictures emblematic of the successive seasons. “Summer 
Thoughts for Yule Tide,” by S. Elgar Benet, is illustrated by 
Louis K. Harlow, and forms one of the most pleasinz of the series 
in chasteness of design and beauty of execution. “ My Light- 
house,” by Celia Thaxter, contains, in addition to the poem which 
gives name to the production (in fac-simile of the author’s hand- 
writing, and accompanied by a fine picture), five other brief poems, 
bound in an illuminated cover, and making a very acceptable little 
gift. A very unique conception, in every way, is “ The Story of a 
Dory,” told in verse by Edward Everett Hale, and salted down 
picturesquely by F. Schuyler Mathews. It is emblematically 


rigging. Among the notable card issues, the large plate, entitled 
“ Playing School,” deserves special mention, and there are a 
variety of pretty designs in Christmas cards. 


A Look Upward. 

Metaphysical Science, Theosophy, Christian Healing, may be 
considered as component parts of the new development which 
Susie C. Clark presents in the volume before us. Speaking for 
the class whem she represents, the author would discard al! con- 
sideration of the body, and apply her remedial measures to the 
spirit alone. The thread of her reasoning can hardly be presented 
in a brief review; in fact, it is scarcely apparent to the casual 
reader, since it is so buried beneath high-sounding sentences 
which, to the ordinary sense, convey no impression save that of 
vague wordiness; though this is a fault in the treatment of kin- 
dred topics by no means peculiar to this writer. This is an age of 
calmer judgment than has before been known; people are willing 
to hear, to investigate and to weigh—they will do this with Meta- 
physical Science, as with all other claimants for public favor; and 


ciples. The book is well made, and is published by Lee & 
Shepard at $1.25. 


John Peters—Il. 

The second volume of Mr. Aella Greene’s novel has been issued 
from the press of Ciark W. Bryan & Co., of this city. It is of 
course a continuation of the narrative of the first volume, and 
deals principally with the same characters, though some new per- 
sonages are introduced. A notable feature of this volume is that it 
carries the story through the period of our Civil War, and depicts 
in vivid colors the scenes therewith connected, both at home and 
in the field. The gifted author depicts these scenes with a master 
hand, and writes from personal knowledge of that which he de- 
scribes, having himself been a member of one of our Massachu- 
setts regiments. The narrative closes with peace again supreme, 
and there are, of course, the indispensable marriages and merry- 
makings. 


Human Magnetism. 
The great and general interest in the subject of human magnet- 
ism, whether called by that name or by some more modern designa- 
tion, like Hypnotism, will give especial value to the volume which 


H. S. Drayton, M. D., has written and Fowler & Wells Company of | them off on the wedding journey.— ew Vork Sun. 


New York have published, under the above title. The work treats 
| in concise manner all the branches of this wonderful, intangible 


force, its nature, physiology and psychology; its uses as a remedial 
agent in moral and intellectual improvement, etc. Dr. Drayton 
treats the subject with an evident appreciation of the fact that 
there is much yet to learn in adapting this mystic force to the good 
of the world ; but he as evidently believes in the possibilities which 
are awaiting more perfect development. The processes of the 
evolution are not followed out, but he has contented himself with 


| showing “ how hypnotic control is obtained, what the best observ- 
| ers think of its nature,” supplying also a variety of illustrations of 


its application in human life. 


Pansy. 

The just completed volume of this popular magazine for the little 
folks is issued in bound form by D. Lothrop Company of Boston, 
the publishers. The 12 numbers form a book of 416 pages, full of 
spirited illustrations and interesting reading matter; the whole ad- 
mirably adapted to please and instruct. The price in cloth is $1.75 
and in boards $1.25, and either the completed volume or a subscrip- 
tion to the current numbers would make an appropriate gift to 
any child. 


FALL STYLES IN STATIONERY. 

Styles in stationery have not materially changed from last 
season, though some of the distinctions are a little more marked. 
New varieties of note paper, with florid decorations, eccentric di- 
mensions, and conspicuous tintings, are produced, but fail to 
become standard. The most elegant as well as genteel paper sold 
is a heavy cream white sheet folding once into a square envelope. 


| This sheet may have a rough finish and the curiously mottled ap- 
put up in dory-shaped leaves, secured to a spar by appropriate | 


pearance of coarse wrapping paper, by the irregular arrangement 
of water lines, when it is known as Grecian antique. It may be 
smoothly finished, with no gloss and very heavy and silky in text- 
ure, when it is called “ kid finished.” It may have a rough cloth 
finish, or a peculiar rough effect, known as “ parchment vellum.” 
Quite the latest paper used is a so-called “ etching paper,” which 
has a rough surface with various irregular depressions, and 
rougher still, almost like Bristol board, is the so-called hand- 
made parchment. A new variety of paper has broad water lines 
stamped across the paper horizontally, and diagonally applied to 
the envelope. 

The same styles, too, are carried out in the thin, lined papers for 
those who like a thin paper for the purpose of letter writing. In 
all notes of invitation or regret and formal correspondence the 
heavier varieties are employed. The one new tint produced this 
year is a very delicate violet shade, which is sometimes used by 
esthetic people. Another shade known as azure, which is in 
reality a dull soft blue,*is also somewhat popular; a dull stone 
color and chocolate are also sometimes seen, but the conservative 


| woman of good taste selects always a plain cream-tinted paper. 
“A Look Upward ” will be welcomed as an exposition of its prin- | 


At the top of the page, and in the center, instead of the corner, is 
her address stamped in colored letters, surmounted by her mono- 
gram or coat of arms, if she has one. The monograms are much 
more used this season than they have been previously, and the 
fancy is to stamp them in embossed letters colored with metallic 
colors. The three initials in script are sometimes used instead of 
the monogram. For ordinary use the letters and accompanying 
monograms are of a clear scarlet or blue, printed smoothly upon 
the paper. 

Gentlemen’s visiting cards area trifle longer and quite as nar- 
row as those of last year, and have the address in the lower left- 
hand corner. The lady’s visifing card is large, square, and im- 
posing, and engraved in large script, especially if the name isa 
short one. 

Wedding invitations are in every respect the same, engraved on 
a sheet, note size, which folds once, to be enclosed in the envelope. 
This envelope contains sometimes three cards besides the invita- 
tion proper—the card to be presented at the church door, another 
for the reception at the house, anda third which may give the 
future at-home day of the bride. A card is sometimes used for 
church weddings indicating the hour and place at which the bridal 
party take the train, and which is practically an invitation to see 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


A SONG FOR THANKSGIVING. 
A song for Thanksgiving! We've garnered the 
wheat, 
We've gathered the vintage all purple and sweet ; 
To-day we may feast, for the reaping is done, 
The crowns of fulfillment our labors have won! 


And over the land, in the blessing of God, 

The banners of peace wave in beauty abroad; 

In freedom of conscience the home is secure ; 

What the fathers bequeathed to the children 
is sure. 


Thank God for the schools where the little ones 
throng, 

For their sweet silver voices in story and song; 

Thank God for the promise of hope in their 
eyes, 

To serve him when they to our places shall rise ! 


Thank God for the gospel that carries afar 

The tidings once gleaming in Bethlehem’s star ! 

Thank God that the desert grows bright with 
the rose 

As o’er its waste spaces life’s glad river flows! 


A song for Thanksgiving! To Him be the 
praise 

Who has pledged to his people full strength for 
their days. 

A song for Thanksgiving! 
name 

Of the Triune Jehovah, through ages the same! 

—American Messenger. 


We honor the 


WELCOMING HOME THE CHILDREN. 
It’s a long, long time since we welcomed them 
home, 
Our children who’ve gone away ; 
But we're waiting and ready, so eager and glad, 
To welcome them home to-day. 


How each one will smile and talk, and perhaps 
A tear-drop or two will fall, 

But not in sorrow, dear wife, oh, no! 
For to-day we will see them all. 


All, did I say? There’ll be one vacant chair— 
One sleeps where the daisies are white ; 
But, mother, God knows how our hearts throbbed 
and ached 
When he beckoned our treasure that night. 


So we’ll banish sad thoughts, for the children, 
you know, 
Must be merry and glad to-day ; 
We’il clasp their dear hands as in “ auld lang 
syne,” 
And smile in the old fond way. 


There's Jennie, our patient and sweet-tempered 
girl, 
** So like mother,” we used to say; 
And Willie, our rollicking, roguish one, 
And golden-haired, dainty May; 


There’s Tom, our oldest and tallest boy, 
And Will, with his mischief and fun, 
And Harry, so dignified, grave and wise, 

He is our preacher ’’ son; 


Ah, wife, it seems but a dream, or day, 
Since we rocked our babies here, 

And laughed at their j -y; but when they wept 
We kissed away each tear. 


They are all coming home, dear wife, to-day, 
Back to the old tree-nest. 

To them ’tis the place of all the world 
The dearest, the sweetest and best. 


We've decked the house with flowers they like 
And scattered them everywhere— 

Old-fashioned sweet-peas, and pansies too, 
Woodbine and maiden-hair ; 


We've dressed ourselves in the colors they 
like, 
And piled the table high 
With good things mother knows how to make, 
From doughnuts to pumpkin pie. 


Why the cat, he knows, our old yellow Tom, 
And the dog, the children’s old Tray— 

Both watching so wistfully down by the gate— 
They know who is coming to-day. 


How they'll wander around all over the farm; 
And down in the woods by the spring 

I’ve fixed something just as they used to have, 
An old-fashioned, log-chain swing. 


Perhaps you are laughing; the children will too, 
But each one will swing, I know. 

They’|l always be children to wife and I, 
No matter how old they grow. 


But, mother, see Tray, how he’s wagging his tail, 
Some one is coming this way. 
Isit them? Oh, Father, we thank Thee for this, 
Our children have come to-day. 
— Western Rural. 


A THANKSGIVING RHYME. 

The sleekest, fattest turkey strutted in and out 
among 

His fellows of the barnyard as he spoke with 
scornful tongue : 

I not the farmer’s favorite, the one he 
feeds the best?” 

And his air betrayed the proud contempt he | 
felt for all the rest. | 


Said the ancient lean and hungry-looking Dr. 
Turkey-Cock, 

The oracle, adviser, and physician of the flock: 

“ Overeating isn’t healthful ; it affects a fellow’s 
head.” 

But not a silly turkey caught the drift of what 
he said. 


**T have often noticed this, my friends,”’ he said 
with knowing leer, 

‘‘That fasting is a profit at the present time of 
year; 

For November is a month in which, if one is 
over-fed, 

One may suffer from excitements till at last he’ll 
lose his head.” 


Still the fat and haughty turkey strutted up and 
down the place, 

And the others thought the doctor didn’t un- 
derstand the case. 

But they will see, before the sun has set upon 
Thanksgiving, 

That the doctor knows a thing or two about the 


art of living. 
— Washington Post. 


A THANKSSIVING DINNER. 


Young Turkey Gobbler, with highly arched 
head, 
Looked at his mates gathered round. 


*“To-morrow’s Thanksgiving,” he earnestly 
said, 
** And not one of us must be found ; 
For I heard the farmer tell his wife 
That he would only kill three— 
And all the while he sharpened his knife 
He kept his eye on me. 
* Forewarned is forearmed ’—a saying old; 
Come, let's hide!’ he said; 


Miss Yellow Pumpkin, with tears in her eyes, 
Grew on a sunny slope. 
* To-morrow’s Thanksgiving—they always have 
pies; - 

But they won’t find me, I hope! 

To be made énto pies—what a dreadful fate!” 
And she rolled from side to side. 

“On, there comes the farmer’s daughter, Kate, 
And I must surely hide!” 

Then Miss Yellow Pumpkin rolled down-hill, 
Bruising her dainty self, 

And she didn’t come to her senses until 
There were twelve golden pies on the shelf. 


‘“*T wonder what ¢hey are trying to do?” 
Said the Apples in the bin. 

“‘ If we’re to be pared and cut in two, 
I think it’s a shame and a sin! 

And only think—to be wrapped in dough, 
And put over‘a kettle to steam ! 

But now comes the very worst of it, though— 
To be eaten—with sugar and cream!” 


The Potatoes and Onions, the Turnips and 
Squash 
Got into a regular flutter, 
When the farmer’s wite gave each a taste 
Of the very same kind of butter. 
Chey counted their portion according to size, 
And were angry as they could be. 
Said Early Rosé, as she opened her eyes, 
“She gave the most to me—he! he! ” 
“ How can [ stand it?’’ Sir Table said; 
And he groaned, as if in pain. 
Oh, dear, I would be rea//y glad 
If Thanksgiving wouldn’t come again. 
Oh me! oh me!” and he groaned the more 
As the children took their places. 
But smilingly his load he bore 
When he saw their happy faces. 
—Lesbia Bryant. 


THANKSCIVING. 


For the fair May morns, for the rose of June; 

For the suinmer’s grace, for the wild bird’s 
tune; 

For the autumn leaf, for the harvest’s boom; 


For sweet hopes born and for sorrows dead ; 
For true songs sung and for fond words said; 
For the ready cup, for the daily bread ; 


For the strength that put bold wrong to rout ; 
For the faith that rose with a victor's shout, 
Glad, white-winged, from the grave of doubt; 


For the castles grand in our far-off Spain; 

For the loss that the long years turned to 
gain; 

For brave, sweet songs on the lips of pain; 


For the race that the faithful feet have run; 

For the bitter strife, for the battle won ; 

For brave deeds planned and for brave deeds 
done; 


For the blessed touch of the mother hand ; 
For the innocent laugh of childhood, and 
For “‘ the light that was never on sea or land ;” 


For the joy that comes—quick, glad, intense— 

With the bounding blood and the quickened 
sense ; 

For Nature’s marvelous opulence; 


For the truth that liveth for evermore ; 
For mercy’s graciously open door; 
For the light that shines from the other shore, — 


Give thanks, give thanks. 
saith, 
Let everything that hath voice or breath 


Lo, the Spirit 


But the next morning, stiff and cold, 
He hung by his legs in the shed. 


| Give thanks for life,—for life and death. 
| — Carlotta Perry. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS... NOVEMBER 22. 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mati matter. 


all communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
of HOUSKKREPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- | 


tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goov HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


‘The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousrKeEpPinc to the 
News Companies trom which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland: New England News Co.. Boston; 
Western News Co.. Chicago; Pittsburg News Co.. Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington. D. C.: Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans: San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co.. Providence; Albany News Co., Aliany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co, 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME, 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goov HovusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. manuscript unaccompanied with retiu 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed cway for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


| 
| 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S OHRISTMAS TABLE. 


The Christmas Table of Goop HousEKEEPING is spread, the 
various viands are arranged in their proper places, the chef has 
looked it over and pronounced everything excellent. We shall in 
An in- 
disputable statement sometimes sounds extravagant, but in the 
field of cookery only a single name would for a moment anywhere 
be thought of as supreme authority, and that is the name of Miss 
Parloa. Goop HOUSEKEEPING recognizes this fact, and its Christ- 
mas dinner has been prepared by her, in order that “the best ” 
might be set forth. But our Christmas number will not concern 
itself alone with good things “for the inner man.” There will be 
Christmas stories, Christmas sketches, Christmas verse, Christmas 
suggestions of many a sort, Christmas plums to be picked out of 
the pudding, and Christmas nuts for the young folks to crack. 
This will be the good-by feast under the old roof, so to speak, be- 
fore we enter the new and improved dwelling which is being 
erected for GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and we confidently expect this 
feast will be pronounced superior to any of its predecessors. 


due time draw the curtains and invite the guests to enter. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING—THE MAGAZINE. 

The first of the new year, which is now close upon us, will bring 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING to its multitude of readers in a new and im- 
proved form—such a form, in fact, as will give it a permanent 
place among the “ magazines ” of the world. Thus far in its his- 
tory, while a magazine in quality, it has retained the larger page 
and more frequent issue of the journal. The fortnightly issue has 
certain disadvantages, mechanical and otherwise, which have made 
themselves felt more and more with the increase of the circulation. 
The editorial manipulation, the making up of the forms, the * go- 
ing to press” and the work of the mailing department can be 
more economically and satisfactorily performed once rather than 
twice a month. We caa, therefore, in every line give to the 
readers better service in the new way. The tendency everywhere 
is, also, to reduce the size of page of the larger publications, for 
convenience of handling and of reading. The “blanket sheet” 
newspaper is now almost unknown; the journal which has been 
folded, creased or wrinkled by being sent through the mails is not 
considered a thing of beau’y. It has been a detriment to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING that it must be rolled for mailing; the large pro- 
portion of its circulation which reaches readers in that way will 
henceforth reach its destination perfect inform. We have never 
in the past blushed for the work of our printers, but we expect that 
in the future the pages which they wili send forth to so many of 
“The Homes of the World ” will be even handsomer than hereto- 
fore. Our advertising patrons, whose favors form by no means 
the least interesting part of GooD HOUSEKEEPING, will be pleased 
with the new arrangement—in brief, we are confident that in every 
direction the change will préve gratifying and an improvement. 
Look out for the first issue of GooD HOUSEKEEPING in its beauti- 
ful magazine form ! 


FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOTES. 


WITH ORIGINAL REDFERN ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A feature of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for 1891, which lady readers 
will hail with delight, has not heretofore been announced. We 
take great pleasure in saying that arrangements have been com- 
pleted by which the fashions are to be illustrated monthly through 
a series of plates, eshecially prepared for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
by Redfern of New York, who stands, ia his line at least, the peer 
of Worth the Parisian. The styles presented will be especially 
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adapted to the patrons of this magazine, being refined and lady- 
like; while the accompanying text will be written by our well- 
known and popular contributor, Helena Rowe, which will give 
assurance that Goop HOUSEKEEPING will in this new department 
stand the peer of the best. This interesting and important step is 
taken in recognition of the natural and universal desire of woman- 
kind to keep abreast of the fashions of the world, and believing 
that the patrons of Goop HOUSEKEEPING would be satisfied with 
nothing short of the best.and most refined which it is possible to 
present. 


POPULAR AMATEUR ENTERTAINMENTS. 


The popular demand for Amateur Entertainment literature, and 
the favor with which the papers under this head, published in 
Goop HousEKEEPING during the past two years, from the pen of 
Mrs. Isabella Laning Candee, have been received, has induced the 
publishers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to put these papers in pam- 
phlet form, suitable for general use and adapted for mail distribu- 
tion. These papers are eight in number and are: 

I. A Carnival of Authors, 

Il. The French Market, 

III. The Vienna Bakery, 

IV. A Harvest Home Festival, including the Feast of Mon- 
damin, Madame Tussaud’s Wax Works, the Kirmess and Carnival 
of Nations, 

V. A Rainbow Festival, 

VI. Two Gipsy Camps, including a Cascarone Party, a Spider- 
Web Party, an Adirondack Camp and a Florida Camp, 

VII. A Grand Historical Pageant, 

VIII. A Christmas Festival, including Santa Claus “at home,” A 
Doll Reception, An Orange Tea, A Green Tea and An Orange Tree. 

The interest which these papers have awakened among the 
readers of GoOD HOUSEKEEPING gives the pleasing assurance of 
a wide-spread demand for the little booklet in which they are now 
to be gathered together, and in order that they may be put within 
the reach of all pockets and purses, the price has been set at 15 
cents, on receipt of which sum a copy will be forwarded by mail, 
post-paid, to any address. i 

Ready for mailing December first. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 

This is our Thanksgiving feast, and there is no mistaking the 
flavor orthe menu. It is Eunice C. Corbett who presents “ The 
Romance of a Thanksgiving Turkey,” a true story and an enter- 
taining one, most admirably told. Whoever has had to do, or has 
tried to do, with the combination of small fruits and poultry, will 
“sense” the situation of the earlier portion of the story; while all 
who have felt the emotions—the loves, the hopes, the fears—of 
human kind will experience an absorbing interest as the burden of 
the story unfolds. 

A little further on will be found another story, especially adapted 
to the “ New England Anniversary,” “Mrs. Bloom’s Pink Satin 
Gown,” which is admirably told by Mattie M. Boteler. One’s 
emotions, in the reading, will be pretty evenly divided between 
pity and sympathy for the susceptible, unsophisticated Maggie, and 
quite different emotions toward the refined heartlessness of one 
of the other characters. 

Preceding the last named story will be found a batch of recipes 
for Thanksgiving cookery, which the writér, Annie Wade, pre- 
faces with a brief introductory description of the origin of the 
great holiday; while following it will be found a copy of the first 


Thanksgiving Proclamation ever issued by a President of the 
United States. 

There is just a little dip into botanical lore in “ The Color of a 
Leaf,” but there is nothing technical, and only those who look with 
utter indifference upon the magnificent coloring of our autumnal 
forests will fail to find something of interest in this graphic presen- 
tation of the wonderful processes and functions of the leaf. 

Anticipating the season only so much as seems necessary, Annie 
Wade Westbrook presents a very helpful illustrated article on 
“ Christmas Gifts,” to which the multitude of readers who have 
things of this sort in mind will need no special invitation to turn. 

Leslie Stone’s article in the “‘ Cook-book Lore ” series treats of 
“ Pork,” and gives many suggestions as to its utilization as an ar- 
ticle of diet. There seems to be an appetizing aroma appropriate 
to these cooler mornings, even in the reading—especially if one 
recalls the delicious feasting accompanying the use of such supe- 
rior porcine products as come from the world-famed “ Strawberry 
Hill Farm” of J. B. Learned of Florence, Mass., with the quality 
of whose products many of the readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
are acquainted. 

In the same line we have from Patty Druce the “ Transforma- 
tion of a Leg of Mutton,” in which the contest of Economy vs. 
Appetite is brought to a successful solution. 

It is not necessary to particularize with reference to the Thanks- 
giving verse, which will be read by every one, and is abundant in 
quantity as well as admirable in quality. First, will be found 
“ Thanksgiving Flowers,” by Helen Chase; there are two poems 
entitled “ Thanksgiving,” one by William G. Park, and the other 
by D. H. Kent; Claudia Tharin has a “ Thanksgiving Song,” while 
there are several appropriate selections, some of which have 
stirred the hearts of people for generations or centuries. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOW MANY OF ’EM. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 


Will some of your readers please state through your columns 
the number of women in the United States who are engaged in 
each of the professions of law, medicine, and the ministry ? 

WATERBURY, CONN. A SUBSCRIBER. 


ONE OF MANY. 


Messrs. CLARK W. Bryan & Co.—Enclosed find check for 
$2.40 in renewal of subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING. | have 
come to the conclusion that I know of no other way in which a 
man with a family can invest that amount and get more satisfactory 
practical evidences of “ value received.” H. 

East LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The poem, “ My Lambs,” beginning “I loved them so,” was 
published in a collection by A. D. F. Randolph, called “ The 
Changed Cross,” in 1865, and is there anonymous. He says, * As 
the poems are mostly wazfs, it has not been possible, except in a 
few instances, to ascertain the names of the writers.” 

WHITINSVILLE, MAss. Mrs. J. R. T. 


Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will some one kindly inform me where I can find the poem 
which contains the following lines: 
**You are tripping through a garden now, 
Where childhood loves to play, 
Kind friends will pick the flowers for you, 
And throw the thorns away.” 


Also the poem entitled, ‘““ Homage to Vashti.” PW. 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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